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The subject of SchiUer's drama of " Wilhelm Tell " 
is the struggle of the Swiss Forest States, Schwytz, 
Uri, and XJnterwalden, lying around the lake of Lucerne, 
at the north base of Mt. Saint Gothard, for the mainten- 
ance of their independence against the powerful house of 
Hapsburg. 

The " Free Men of Schwytz " are first mentioned in 
history as having sent envoys to the Court of the Ger- 
man Emperor, Henry V. (1106-25), to protest against 
the encroachments of the Abbot of Einsiedeln, who 
pretended a right to certain hill pastures, which they or 
their ancestors had from time immemorial used as 
summer grazings for their cattle. The Abbot, on his 
side, produced a charter of Henry II., granting to one 
of his predecessors all the " waste " within scope of the 
monastery. The envoys maintained that the said abbot 
had carefully concealed from the Emperor the fact of 
their presence there ; and that, even were it otherwise, 
he (the Emperor) could not give away what had never 
belonged to him ; that they were, and always had been, 
free men, and had voluntarily put themselves under the 

protection of the Empire ; that as free men they had 

1 



always supplied their contingent to the imperial armies 
when summoned by the heerban (or imperial summons) ; 
that in return they expected to be protected against 
the encroachments of powerful neighbours, and that as 
such mutual assistance was the only bond between the 
Empire and themselves, if it were broken on one side 
they did not think it should be maintained on the 
other. " If the Empire could do without them, they 
could do without the Empire." When the Emperor, 
in the face of their protest, confirmed the Abbot's 
claim, they refused to submit, and were consequently 
excommunicated. "No way daunted, they offered a 
choice of two courses to their priests, viz., either to 
perform the religious services as heretofore, or to leave 
their country. As many of the latter were sons of the 
peasantry, they did not require much pei*suasion to 
remain. When afterwards threatened by the Emperor 
with outlawry, they replied by forming among them- 
selves " an eternal league and covenant," and renounced 
allegiance to the Empire, till justice should be done to 
them. Nothing farther is heard of this dispute, and 
from such scanty notices of them as are found in his- 
tory, they seem on the whole to have stood well with 
the various emperors, and generally to have had their 
privileges confirmed in each new reign down to the 
time of Albert I. (1298-1308). 

From the times of Charlemagne there had existed in 
Germany numerous communities of free peasants, 
governing, themselves according to old customs and 
native law, and recognising no other connection with 



the elected Emperor than receiving a High Judge for 
the judgment of capital crimes, and sending their con- 
tingent of men-at-arms on the summoning of the 
" Heerban " for an imperial war. The issuing of the 
Heerban required the consent of the Diet of the Empire, 
and to this " Diet " all the free communities, as imr- 
mediate subjects of the Empire, had the right to send 
their deputies. 

But, by the time of Henry V, (1106-25), the free 
peasant communities formerly existing in the plains 
and open parts of Germany had disappeared, having 
been absorbed by the adjacent great lords (dukes, 
^lectors, counts, bishops, &c.), vassals of the empire; 
and mediatised, i.e., they had ceased to be immediately 
connected with the Empire, and belonged to it only 
mediately through the medium of these powerful and 
immediate vassals. They were, in fact, vassals of 
vassals, and had no longer a voice in the governing 
Diet. 

]S"ow this was the condition to which the Emperor, 
Albert I., wished to reduce the free men of the Forest 
States, and what, of all things, they most dreaded. And 
therefore, in answer to the intimation of his wish, they 
replied that they had always been contented with their 
condition and their connection with the Empire, and 
had no desire to change it. They wanted nothing but 
an imperial steward to administer justice in peace, and 
lead their contingent in war. The Emperor thereupon 
sent them two instead of one. These were Herman 
Gessler of Brunek, and Berengar of La&denberg, both 



men of haughty and overbearing temper, and well 
fitted, as he believed, to break the Foresters to his 
purposes. The new governors (according to the tradi- 
tions on which this drama is founded) speedily began 
to develop their characters in unmistakable lines before 
the eyes of the people. Fines and exactions hitherto 
unheard of became daily inflictions ; and, emboldened 
by impunity as time went on, the new governors (or 
landvogts as they are called) began to build strong- 
holds in each of the States, to overawe the country, and 
render spoliation easy and safe ; and at the building of 
which free men were compelled to labour as masons 
and hodmen. As if yet more deeply to wound their 
pride of independence, Gessler named one of these 
" Twink TJri," the vice, restraint, or " yoke " of XJri, as 
if to intimate that the people were to be his " beasts of 
burthen ". Acts of cruelty were soon superadded to 
those of exaction and general oppression, so that the 
whole people speedily became of one mind as to the 
necessity of expelling the strangers " coiite qui cofite". 
This is the point (in the latter end of 1307), at which 
Schiller's drama opens. 

" Instead of One hero," remarks Goedecke, " as the 
title would seem to promise, Schiller has chosen to 
make the whole people into a hero of the piece. He 
has thus presented the attempts made for the liberation 
of the Fatherland, culminating in Tell's act, completely 
conform to the localised character of the people, to the 
period, and even to the individual and solitary pheno- 
mena ; and yet, so entirely in harmony with the highest 



dramatic necessity, that it was no less a picture of the 
self-liberating Swiss than of his own time, visited by 
similar acts of oppression. The foreign tyrants stood 
in the same relation to Tell's times in Switzerland as to 
Schiller's own times in Germany ; and with the same 
insolent conceit invade, not only the political freedom 
of the people, but also, and more harshly and palpably, 
the sanctuary of the family hearth. From this point 
Schiller launches his " Tell," who defends himself, his 
wife and children against the tyrant, because, driven to 
extremity, he inevitably resorts to assassination at the 
very moment when the oppressor, who has just dis- 
closed a view of his master's wide-reaching plans, is 
enraged at the wailing of the most profound misery, 
and is in the act of threatening frightful enactments. 
The poet himself does not permit TeU to be ignorant 
that his crime is Murder — one mi^t even say, Assas- 
sination ; and the soliloquy in which Tell, shortly 
before the commission of his crime, sets before himself 
the causes that move him to it, and this, in detail, in 
order that these causes may not remain concealed from 
the spectators, serves perhaps more to bring the murder 
out of the background into view, than to render it ex- 
cusable or blameless. To TeU it is evident no other 
means remained, if he would act by himself, as he does 
everywhere in the piece ; but we could wish to see a 
character which was in a measure the representative and 
finisher of the struggle for the national and family liberty, 
raised to a more elevated station. The last act also, and 
especially the fresh introduction of John of Swabia, has 



been a cause of controversy ; but it seems to have been 
necessary, partly in order to make palpable the differ- 
ence in the nature of the two murders (of Gessler and 
of Albert), and partly to show the liberty of the people 
secure also from without. As Schiller chose the whole 
people as hero of the piece, he was compelled to repre- 
sent the noble side by side with the peasant ; and he 
showed in a group the dissensions of this portion of the 
population, which, however, constrained by the force of 
circumstances, also declared itself on the side of the 
people. For the like reason, also, was Schiller necessi- 
tated to set in action a multitude of persons ; and the 
faculty of managing this mass of men which, even 
if not all worked out with the same breadth of 
detail, are yet gifted with individual life within the 
common character of the national moderation, sets 
in yet more pleasing surprise the matchless power 
of truth with which Schiller, who never was in 
Switzerland, has been able to bring land and people 
before the imagination, Nevertheless, Schiller's Tell 
made but slow way in that alpine country, and 
whilst in Germany thousands of copies worked with a 
kindling influence, barely some few hundreds went to 
that land which might be said to have been by Schiller 
first disclosed to the eyes of Germany and of Europe." 



WILHELM TELL. 

A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 



Act I. — Scene L 

Elevated rock-bound shore of the Lake of Lucerne, 
with Schwytz opposita The lake makes a bend 
into the land ; there is a hut near the shore, and a 
fisher boy is rowing a boat. Away over the lake, 
and bathed in mellow sunshine, are seen the green 
meadows, villages, and farm houses of Schwytz. 
On the left of the spectator, the peaks of the 
Hacken appear surrounded with clouds; and on 
the right, the Glacier range is shown in the distant 
background. Before the rising of the curtain the 
cattle call is heard, and the hannonious tinkle of 
the herd-bells, which continues for some time 
after. 

Fisher Boy 

(Sings in the hoot,) 
(Melody of the Ranz des Vaches.) 

The bather 's allured by the laughing deep, 
The boy on the verdant shore is asleep. 
Sweet sounds as of flutes 

His senses entice, 
Like angel voices 
Li Paradise. 
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But when he awakes from his blissful rest, 
The waves play lightly around his breast, 
And a voice from the deep calls 
" Dear youth, thou art mine ; 
The sleeper allured. 
My arms entwine." 

Herdsman. 
(On tJie MIL) 
(Variation of the Ranz des Vaches.) 
Ye pastures adieu ! 

Ye meadows so gay ! 
The herd must away, 
For summer is gone. 
We come to the hills, we return to the lake, 
When the cuckoo calls, and the songsters awake. 
When the earth, new clad with flowers, is gay, 
And the springlets flow in beautiful May. 
Ye pastures, adieu ! 

Ye meadows so gay ! 
The herd must away, 
For summer is gone. 

Alpine Hunter 

{Appears on the top of the opposite rock,) 

(Second variation of the Eanz des Vaches.) 

It thunders aloft, and the chasm-bridge sways ; 
No terror the hunter's footstep betrays. 
But boldly he strides 

The glacier o'er, 
Where spring never shines 
On the earth's green floor, 



Scene I.] 9 

And under his feet rolls an ocean of cloud, 
Enrobing the cities of men with a shroud, 
Till he sees through a break 

In the mist, as enfurled, 
Far under the waters 
A green blooming world. 

Che scene shifts ; a dull crash is heard in the direction 
of the mountains, and cloud-shadows move across 
the scene. 

lluodi, the fisherman, issues from the hut ; Werui, the 
hunter, descends from the rock ; Kuoni, the herds- 
man, comes in with the milk-pail on his shoulder ; 
and Seppi, his help-boy, follows. 

EUODI. 

Be quick, Yenni : pull in the boat at once ! 

The grey lord of the glen is coming down ; 

I hear the distant glaciers' muffled roar ; 

The warlock mountain draws his nightcap on. 

And keen the blast from storm-hollows comes. 
We'll have the tempest sooner than we think for ! 

Kuoni. 

Kain coming. Ferryman ; my eager sheep 
Feed greedily, and Watch tears up the ground. 

Werni. 

The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 
Dives under ; tempest, be sure, is brewing. 
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KUONI. 

{To his boy.) 
Seppi, look if the cows have gone astray. 

Sbppi. 
I know brown Lizzie by her chiming bells. 

KUONI. 

And so no other wanderer is missing. 

EUODI. 

(To herdsman.) 
You have a pleasant concord, master herd. 

Wbrni. 
(To the same.) 

And handsome beasts ! Your own, good countryman t 

KUONI. 

Be now't so rich. To me, my gracious lord 
Of Attinghouse hath gi*en them o*er in tale. 

EUODI. 

How fair the ribbon shows around the neck 
Of yonder handsome cow ! 

KUONI. 

That she too knows, 
And that she leads the herd ; should I remove*t 
No longer will she graze, but stand apart 
With downcast looks as though affronted ! 

RUODI. 

You are not wise — a, beast unreasoning — 
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Werni. 

Said easily ! And yet a beast hath sense, 
And that we know who hunt the mountain goat. 
They shrewdly place an outpost sentinel 
Wherever they go to graze, who pricks his ears 
And pipes a warning clear, the hunter coming. 

EUODI. 

{To the herdsman,) 
Drive you homewards now 1 

KUONI. 

The pasture's bare. 

Wbrni. 
Good luck go with you, milkman ! 

KUONI. 

And with you ! 
For your road leads not always home again. 

EtODI. 

Look ! yonder comes a man running at speed. 

Werni. 
I know him ; *tis Baumgarten of Altzellen. 

Conrad Baumgarten 

{Bushing in breathless,) 

For God's dear love, good ferryman, your boat ! 

RUODI. 

Good lack ; Why in such haste 1 
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Baumgarten. 

Unmoor, unmoor ! 
You rescue me from death ! Come, ferry me ! 

KUONI. 

What is it, countryman 1 

Werni. 

Are you pursued 1 

Baumgarten. 
(To the Fisherman.) 
Quick, quick ! for close already at my heels 
The Landvogt's horse come on in hot pursuit. 
A dead man sure am I if once they clutch me. 

EUODI. 

But wherefore do his horsemen thus pursue thee 1 

Baumgarten. 
First save me, then I can relate my story. 

Werni. 
You are all stained with blood ! What hath be- 
fallen % 

Baumgarten. 
The Kaiser^s governor of Rossberg fort — 

KuoNi. 
Der Wolfenchiess ! Doth he send after you ] 

Baumgarten. 
Ill deeds and he are parted — I have slain him. 

All {starting hack.) 
God's mercy on you ! what is*t you have done 
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Baumgarten. 
What any free man in my place would do ! 
I have but exercised my good house right 
On the insulter of mv wife and honour. 

KUONI. 

And hath the Landvogt stung you in your honour ] 

Baumgartbn. 
That he did not fulfil his base desire 
Hath God and my good axe prevented. 

Wbrni. 
So, so ; and with your axe you clove his head ] 

KUONI. 

Oh, let us hear the whole ! you will have time 
To tell before the boat can be unmoored. 

Baumgartbn. 
Whilst I was in the forest felling trees, 
My wife in deadly anguish running came. 
It seemed the Landvogt lay within my house. 
And had desired her to prepare a bath ; 
That then the insolent did use indecency. 
And she escaped in haste and fled to me. 
On this I started off, e'en as I stood, 
And with mine axe did bless his bath for him. 

Werni. 
And you did right ! no man can blame your act. 

KUONI. 

The madman ! now he hath his meet reward j 
Long merited of Unterwalden's people ! 
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Baumgarten. 
The deed is noised abroad ; pursuit's begun 
E*en as we speak. Oh God, how time doth fly ! 

{It begins to thunder,) 

KUONI. 

Quick, ferryman, transport the blameless man ! 

EUODI. 

You cannot go ; there is a furious storm 
A-brewing. You must wait. 

Baumgarten. 

Almighty God ! 
How can I wait ] Each fleeting instant 
Nearer and nearer brings the ministers of doom ! 

KUONI. 

(To the Fisherman,) 

Try with God's help ! to aid our neighbour is 
But duty ; and his case might any day be ours. 
{Roaring of the wind and thunder,) 

RUODI. 

Sirocco is abroad ! you see the rising lake ; 
How can I steer against both wind and wave 1 

Baumgarten. 
{Embracing his knees.) 

May God so help you as you pity me ! 

Werni. 
His life's at stake ; have pity, Ferryman ! 
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KuoNi. 
He is a breadwinner to wife and children. 

(More thunder peals,) 

EUODI. 

What ! and have I no life to lose 1 I have 
A wife and child at home as well as he. 
See yonder how it breaks, and how it heaps 
Huge wave on wave, making great seething whirls 
Of water mountain high — as all the lake 
Were froni its lowest deeps upheaved. 
Most glady would I save this blameless man, 
But you may see 'tis clean impossible. 

Baumgarten. 
(Still on his knees,) 

And so the enemy overtakes me yet 

In view of safety's shore ! Yonder it lies 

Within the scope of vision ! you may hear 

A human voice, the distance is so short. 

There is the boat which might transport me safe ; 

Here I must helpless lie in mute despair ! 

KUONI. 

See, who comes there ? 

Wbrni. 
Aha ! 'tis Tell of Burglen. 

Tell 
{With his crossbow,) 

Who is the man who asks assistance here 1 
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KUONI. 

He is an Altzell man : to vindicate 
His honour he hath slain Der Wolfenschiess, 
The Kaiser*s governor of Eossherg fort, 
Whose horsemen follow hotly on his track. 
He begs a passage of the Ferryman, 
Who dreads the storm, and will not cross. 

RUODI. 

And there is Tell, who plies the rudder too ; 
Let him decide if we can venture it. 

Tell. 
Yea, ferryman. — Necessity dares all ! 
(Loud thunder-clap ; the storm is heard increasing on 

the lake.) 

EUGDL 

What ! I shall rush into the jaws of hell 1 
Such deed no man will dare who is not mad. 

Tell. 
A good man thinks of self the last of all ; 
Trust thou in God, and save this hunted victim. 

RUODI. 

From safety's port 'tis easy to give counsel ; 
There is the boat, and that's the lake, essay it ! 

Tell. 
The lake, but not the Vogt, some pity hath. 
So, courage. Ferryman ! 

Herdsmen and Hunter. 

Save ! rescue him ! 
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RUODL 

An 'twere my brother, or my own dear child, 
I could not ; 'tis St. Jude*s and Simon's day, 
Whereon the raging lake will have a victim. 

Tell. 
With idle legend we have nought to do : 
Time crushes on, the man needs instant help. 
Say, Boatman, wilt thou go 1 

EUODI. 

Nay, Tell, not L 

Tell. 
Then, in God's name, give here the boat 1 FU make 
An effort with what slender skill is mine. 

KUONL 

Ah, gallant Tell! 

Werni. 
'Tis like the hunter-craft ! 

Baumgarten. 
You are my saviour and good angel. Tell ! 

Tell. 
I save you from the Landvogt's violence ; 
From tempest's fury must Another shield ; 
Yet better fall into God's hand, than that 
Of furious man. 

(To the Herdsman,) 

My countryman, console 

My wife, if aught fehould happen ; say to her 

I've done but what I could not leave undone. 

2 
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{He springs into the boat,) 

KUONI. 

(To the Fisherman,) 

You are a master steersman ; what this Tell 
So hravely dares, can you not venture on ] 

EUODI. 

Faith, better men are not so fain to rival him ; 
There are no two such men within this mountain 
range. 

Werni 
(Who has ascended the rock,) 

jN"ow he is off ! God help the gallant swimmer ! 
See how the tiny skiff rocks on the wave ! 

KUONI. 

(On the shore.) 
Yonder the swell grows less — I see no more ; 
But, yes ! there 'tis again ! right masterful 
The gallant fellow works him through the breakers. 

Sbppi. 
Here at the gallop come the Landvogt's horse ! 

KuoNi. 
By Heaven, they do ! and that was timely help ! 

(A troop of Landenherg^s horse,) 

First Trooper. 
Give up the murderer whom you conceal ! 

Second Trooper. 
He came this way ; 'tis vain for you to hide him. 
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KUONI AND EUODI. 

Whom mean yon, Trooper 1 

First Trooper. 
{Descrying the boat) 

Ha ! what do I see t 

Werni. 
(From, above.) 
Is it him in the boat ye want ? Eide quickly 
After him, and when yeVe got him hold him fast ! 

Second Trooper. 
Curse on him, he's got off ! 

First Trooper. 

YeVe helped him off ! 

Ye shall compensate. Fall upon their herds ! 

Tear down their houses, burn and strike down ! 

[They rush out. 
Seppi. 

(Bushing after them.) 

Ah me, my lambs 1 

KuoNi 
(Following,) 

My cattle, woe is me ! 

Werni. 
The cruel tyrants ! 

EuoDi 
(Wringing his hands.) 

Righteous powers above ! 
W^hen shall her saviour come to free this land ? 

(Follows them.) 
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Scene II. 

At Steinen in Schwytz. 

A lime tree in front of Stauffacher's house on the high 

road, and next the bridge.) 
(Werner, Stauffacher, and Ppbifer of Lutzem, 

enter conversing.) 

Ppeifer. 
Yes, yes, my friend, as I was telling you. 
Swear nought to Austria, if you can help it. 
Hold fast and bravely to the Empire 
As heretofore. God guard your ancient liberty ! 
(He presses his hand cordially, and is about to go,) 

Stauffacher. 
But stay until my wife arrives ; you are my guest 
In Schwytzerland as I am yours in Lutzern. 

Ppeifer. 
A thousand thanks, but I must on to Gersau. 

What farther hardship in the way of avarice. 
Or insolence you may endure, with patience bear ; 
A change may come, another emperor succeed 
Ere long to rule. If once to Austria 
You swear allegiance, 'twill be for aye 1 
(He departs, Stauffacher sits down sorrowfidly on a 
bench under the lime tree. His wife Gertrudh 
finds him thus, and approaching, looks on him 
attentively for some instants,) 

Gertrudk 
So sad, my friend 1 Your face no more familiar 
seems. 
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These many days I have regarded it in silence, 
As sorrow deeper furrows drew upon thy brow. 
A load of silent woes thine heart oppresses ; 
Confide it me ! I am thine own true wife, 
And I demand my half of all thy cares. 
(Staupfachbr reaches his hand to her, and remains 

silent) 
Tell me, what doth oppress thy heart so sore ! 
Each labour of thine hand a blessing hath ; 
Thy worldly state doth blossom like the May ; 
Thy granaries overflow, thy cattle numberless, 
Thy breed of horses sleek and smooth of skin. 
In safety from the mountains home are come 
To winter fare in thy commodious stalls. 
There stands thy house appointed like a nobleman's, 
With handsome garniture all new and fair. 
According to the fashion of the time. 
From many windows shines the cheerful light ; 
With variegated scutcheons 'tis adorned. 
And mottoes quaint and wise, which travellers 
Linger to read and puzzle o*er their sense. 

Staupfacher. 
Fair stands the house, well garnished and complete ; 
But ah ! the base whereon we build is naught. 

Gertrude. 
My Werner ! say, what do you mean by that ? 

Stauffacher. 
Beneath this linden tree I lately sat. 
E'en as to-day, and pleasantly d^ ponder 
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This fair accomplishment, when hither came 
From Kiissnacht fort my lord the governor 
Biding in state with all his knightly train. 
Before this house he halted as in wonder ; 
Then I in haste arose and forward stepped, 
To make obeisance due unto my lord, 
Who in our land doth represent the might 
Of Justice for our sovereign lord the emperor. 

" Whose house is this 1 " he asked, maliciously, 
For well he knew. Then quickly I replied 
To him, in manner circumspect : " This house, 
Herr Landvogt, is the emperor's and yours, 
And my freehold." On this he answered so : 
" I am the Kaiser's regent o'er this land, 
And will not that the peasant houses build 
According to his mind, and live as free 
As he were lord of all that he surveyed ; 
So far, at least, Til venture to control you." 
Thus haughtily spake he, and rode away ; 
But I remained, with trouble-laden soul, 
To brood in silence on his evil words. 

Gertrude. 

Dear lord and husband, if thou would'st but hear 
An honest word of counsel from thy wife ! 
I am a daughter of the noble Iberg — 
A much experienced man. We sisters sat 
In the long winter evenings spinning wool. 
When, at our father's house, together came 
The men of mark or wisdom of our land, 
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To read the parchments of old emperors, 
And sensibly discuss the country's weal. 
There many a word of wisdom I did hear 
(What wise men think and good men wish.) 
These I have garnered in my heart, 
Therefore do thou attend upon my speech. 
For see, I knew long since thy spring of care : 
The Landvogt hath a spite at thee, and fain 
Would injure thee. To him thou art the obstacle, 
Whereby the Swiss will not submit themselves 
To Hapsburg*s rising stem, but true and fast 
Stand by the Empire like their ancestors. 
Is't not so, Werner 1 Say, do I speak sooth 1 

Stauffacher. 
Tis so, and such is Gessler's grudge to me. 

Gertrude. 
He envies thee ! because thou liv*st at ease, 
A free man, on thine own inheritance. 
Whilst he hath nought ! The Emperor himself 
And Council gave this house and land in fee 
To thee and thine. Thou can'st supply the proof 
In so far as the prince records his property. 
Thou own'st no overlord save him alone 
Who bears the greatest sway in Christendom — 
This haughty Gessler*s but a younger son, 
His riding-cloak his sole inheritance ; 
And so he glooms askance with envious eye 
At every worthy man's good fortune. 
Long he hath vowed thy ruin ; still thou art 
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Unhurt Wilt thou await destruction's bolt, 
Discharged in fury from his vengeful hand 1 
Forewarned, forearmed ! 

Stauffacher. 
What would'st thou have me do t 

Gertrude {coming nearer,) 
So be advised by me. 

Thou knowest here 
In Schwytzerland how honest men complain 
About the avarice and vengeful temper 
Of this our governor ; and doubt thou not 
But those who over yonder dwell, alike 
In Unterwald as in the Uri-land, 
Are sick of hard oppression's cruel yoke. 
As Gessler here, so he of Landenberg, 
There, o'er the lake, with lustful insolence 
Comports himself. No fishing craft but brings 
Us word of some fresh act of forceful wickedness 
Committed by the Landvogt's myrmidons. 
And therefore it were good that some of you 
Who are sincere should quietly consult 
How best to free yourselves from such oppression. 
For well I ween God would protect you, and 
Most graciously would show the rightful cause. 
Hast thou no Uri friend-by-hospitality. 
To whom thou truthfully can'st show thy heart ] 

Stauffacher. 
Of gallant men, of name and great estate, 
Many I know who are my steadfast friends, 
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Of old acquaintance, all well tried and true. 

(Stands up,) 
But, wife ! what crowd of thoughts — all dangerous- 
Within my sullen bosom dost thou wake 1 
My inwards turning to the light of day 
In my despite ; and what I have forbid 
My secret heart in silence e'en to think 
Thou speak'st out glibly with a reckless tongue. 
Hast well considered what thou would'st advise 1 
Tis savage strife and clang of hostile swords 
Thou bring'st into this quiet-loving vale : 
Unwarlike herdsmen could we venture all 
In battle with the world's emperor 1 
Twere but the good occasion they await. 
To loose abroad o'er this distracted land 
The hordes ferocious of their warlike might ; 
Therein to lord it with the victor's law. 
And, through pretence of rightful discipline, 
Our ancient Freedom-charter to destroy. 

Gertrude. 

Ye, too, are men, an axe right skilfully 
Can wield, and God doth help the brave. 

Staupfacher. 

Oh wife, a dreadful raging horror is 

This war ! alike it slaughters herd and herdsman. 

Gertrude. 
We must endure what God may send, 
Injustice makes the noblest heart rebel. 
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Stauffacher. 
This house which we have built doth please thine 

heart; 
But horror-bearing war wiU burn it down ! 

Gertrude. 
Wist I my mind on worldly good were set, 
This hand should cast the torch to set it all ablaze ! 

Stauffacher. 
Thou lov'st humanity, but cruel war 
Not e*en the tender infant in the cradle spares ! 

Gertrude. 
In God hath Innocence an able friend : 
Look forward, Werner, not behind thee ! 

Stauffacher. 
Men fighting bravely may die hopefully ; 
Our part is light, but, ah, what fate is yours ! 

Gertrude. 
A last resource lies open to despair ; 
One spring from yonder bridge wiU set me free ! 

Stauffacher 
{Embracing her,) 
Who to his bosom presses such an heart 
With cordial mind may fight for hearth and home, 
And ne'er dread king nor Kaiser's warlike host. 

To Uri will I now set forth at once ; 
Where lives my friend-by-hospitality, 
Herr Walter Fiirst, who's of a mind with me 
About these times. There, too, the noble Banneret 
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Of Attinghouse I'll find. Although of noble stock 
He loves the people, and the ancient ways 
Doth venerate. With them will I consult 
How best we may shake off the common foe. 
Farewell ! and whilst I am away do thou 
"With thoughtful wisdom household rule maintain. 
Give to the pilgrim wending to the house of God, 
Or pious monk collecting for his cloister, 
"With free and open hand : send them away 
WeU nourished. My house conspicuous stands 
The farthest out upon the open highway. 
An hospitable roof for every wanderer 
That passeth by upon his onward way. 
{They retire into the background. Enter Tell, with 
Baumgartbn, who come into the foi^eground,) 

Tell 
{To Baumgarten.) 
And now you have no further need of me, 
80 enter yonder house, wherein resides 
Der Stauffacher — a father to the oppressed ! 
But see, there is himself : come, foUow me. 

{They go towards him, and the scene changes,) 



Scene III. 

An open space near Altorf. 

(Eising from an eminence in the background is seen a 
stronghold in process of building, and so far ad- 
vanced as to show the form of the whale.. TX^s^ 
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rear is completed ; in front building is still going 
on; and the scaffolding, which the workmen 
ascend and descend, is still standing. From the 
uppermost part of the roof a slater hangs at work. 
All is hustle and commotion.) 
(Taskmaster, Meister Steinmetz {tlie master mason) ; 

Journeymen, Hodmen, ^c.) 

Taskmaster 
{With a rod urging the labourers.) 
Not rested long 1 Come, hring the building stones, 
The lime and mortar hither, so that when 
The Landvogt shall arrive he may behold 
The structure much advanced. They creep like 
snails ! 

{To two Hodmen, fetching.) 
Is that a load ? not half, ye sneaking hounds ! 
Ye do but rob your masters of your duty ! 

First Journeyman. 
Yet, sooth, 'tis hard that we ourselves must bear 
The stones to build our prison, and prepare 
With our own hands the vice of our constraint ! 

Taskmaster. 
What murmur ye 1 It is a worthless crew, 
For nothing fit unless to milk a cow. 
Or idly lounge about among the hills 1 

Old Man {resting.) 
I can no more ! 

Taskmaster (Jogging him.) 

Come, come, old man, to work ! 
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First Journeyman. 
Have you no bowels, then, that you will urge 
To heavy taskwork tottering age scarce able 
To drag itself along ? 

Steinmetz and Journeymen. 

Tis heartrending ! 

Taskmaster. 
Care for yourselves 1 I do but what's my duty. 

Second Journeyman. 
How, master, will the fortress we are building 
Be named hereafter 1 

Taskmaster. 

" The Yoke of Uri ! " 
Wherewith we'll bend your stubborn necks ! 

Journeymen. 
llie Yoke of Uri ! 

Taskmaster. 
"Well, what is it to laugh at 1 

Second Journeyman. 
This little house is to controul all Uri 1 

First Journeyman. 
Let's see how many mole-heaps such as this, 
Each on the other piled, 'twill take to equal 
The smallest even of the Uri hills. 

(Taskmaster goes away behind,) 

Steinmetz. 
I'll cast the hammer I have used at this 
Accursed building deep into the lake 1 
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(Tell and Stauppacher arrive,) 

Staufpachbr. 
"Would I had never lived to see this sight ! 

Tell. 
It skills not tarrying here ! let ns go on. 

Stauffacher. 
Am I in Uri, in the land of liberty 1 

Steinmetz. 
Ah, Sir, did you but see the dungeons grim 
Under the towers ! whoe'er inhabits them 
Will never hear cock crow again ! 

Stauffacher. 

Oh Heaven ! 
Steinmetz. 
Look at these solid flanks and buttresses, 
"Which seem as they were built to last for ever ! 

Tell. 
Hands haply may tear down what hands have 
raised. 

{Pointing to the hills.) 
The Lord for us hath founded Freedom's temple 
there ! 
{The heating of a drum is heard ; a midtitude arrives, 
hearing a hat on a pole ; a herald follows them ; 
and a noisy train of women and children brings up 
the rear,) 

First Journeyman. 
What means this drum % Let's hear ! 
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Steinmbtz. 

What rabble-tail 
Of Carnival procession comes this way 1 
And what portends the hat 1 

Herald. 
In the Emperor's name, attend 1 

Journeyman (to the crowd,) 

Peace ! let us hoar ! 

Herald. 
Ye men of Uri turn your eyes upon 
This hat, anon to be upraised upon a spot 
The most conspicuous in Altorf ; 
And hear the Landvogt's will and meaning. 
" The like respect and honour shall be paid 
By you unto this hat as to himself ; 
With bended knee and head made bare ye shall 
Do reverence to it." So the Emperor 
The loyal and obedient shall know. 
" AYhoe'er this royal mandate shall contemn 
His life and goods are forfeit to the State." 
(The people laugh outright, the drum heats, and the 
rout passes across the stage,) 

First Journeyman. 
What new device is this the Landvogt hath 
Contrived 7 Obeisance to his hat quotha ! 
Who ever heard the like 1 he must be mad ! 

Steinmetz. 
We are to kneel in homage to his hat ! 
Doth he on worthy men turn sport to earnest 1 
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First Journeyman. 
An 'twere the Crown Imperial indeed ; 
But 'tis the Hat of Austria ! I've seen 
It hung above the throne, where they enfeoff. 

Stbinmetz. 
The Hat of Austria ! Beware a trap 
To catch us for the House of Austria ! 

Journeyman. 
No honourable man will brook the insult ! 

Stbinmetz. 
Come and let us take counsel with the rest. 
{They retire into the background,) 

Tell. 
{To Stauffacher.) 
Kow you understand — farewell, Herr "Werner ! 

Stauffacher. 
Whither away so fast 1 Stay yet awhile 1 

Tell. 
My family will miss me, fare you well ! 

Stauffacher. 
My heart is like to burst to talk with you ! 

Tell. 
"Words never yet did lighten heavy heart 

Stauffacher. 
But words in season often lead to deeds. 

Tell. 
A silent patience is the only deed at present 
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Staupfacheb. 
Must we endure the unendurable 1 

Tbll. 
Their reign is often brief who reign too fast ! 
Wheh Auster rears himself out of his lair, 
Men put the fire out ; the fluttered ships 
Scurr to the friendly haven ; the mighty Spirit 
0' the air speeds harmless o'er the earth, 
Leaving no trax^e behind him : so therefore 
Let every man stay quietly at home : 
We freely grant him peace who's peaceable. 

Staupfacheb. 
Do you think so 1 

Tell. 
Snakes bite not undisturbed. 
They'll tire themselves of doing hurt at last, 
Seeing the land remain in quietude. 

Staufpacher. 
"We might do much if we were but united. 

Tell. 
Li shipwreck each escapes best by himself. 

Staufpacher 
Can you forsake the common cause so lightly ? 

Tell. 
Each counts securely on himself alone. 

Staufpacher 

But e'en the weak are strong when they unite. 

3 
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Tbll. 
The strong man's strongest when he stands alone. 

Stauppacher. 
And so the country cannot count on you, 
When in despair she gropes at self-defence ? 

Tell 
(Giving his hand,) 
Tell draws the lamb forlorn from the abyss : 
Shall he desert his friends in need ? But yet 
Whate'er ye do I pray you to absolve 
Me from advising you when doubts assail you ; 
But, should you on some enterprise resolve, 
Then summon Tell ; be sure he will not fail you. 
(They depart on opposite sides, A sudden uproar 
overspreads the scaffolding,) 

Stbinmetz. 
{Hurrying in,) 
What is't 1 

First Journeyman 

{Conies forward crying,) 

The Slater fallen from the roof ! 

Bertha and Train. 

{Hurrying in,) 

Not killed? Eun, save, help 1 if help may be ; 

Be speedy with assistance ! here is gold. 

{Throwing her ornaments among the people,) 

Steinmetz. 
Always your gold ! with gold you would buy all ! 
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When you have torn the father from the child, 
The hushand from the wife, and o'er the world 
Spread lamentation ! think you to make amends 
With gold 1 Away ! a happy people we, 
Before you came to hring us wretchedness ! 

Bertha. 
(To Taskmaster, who retwms,) 
Doth he still live ? 

(Taskmaster signs in the negative.) 

Unhappy fort ! with curses huilt ; 
With curses destined soon to he inhahited ! 

[Exit, 
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Walter Fiirst's dwelling. 
(W. FiJRST and Arnold von Melohthal enter simul- 

taneomly on opposite sides,) 

Melchthal. 
Herr Walter Fiirst 

FijRST. 

If we should be surprised ! 
Stay where you are — their spies are all about. 

Melchthal. 
But bring you nought from Unterwald for me 1 
Nought from my father ? Here an idle prisoner 
No longer can I bear to lie. What crime 
Is mine, that I should skulk in hiding, like 
Some murderer 1 I did a finger break 
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With my good staff, o' the audacious slave 
Who would have ta'en away my oxen, e*en 
My best and handsomest, a favorite team. 
Before mine eyes, at bidding of the Landvogt ! 

FtJRST. 

You are too quick ; the servant was the Vogt's, 
Sent from your government. Yourself had fallen 
Beneath the rod, and should have borne the smart 
In stubborn silence, were it e'er so keen. 

Mblohthal. 
Was I to bear this wanton insolence 
Of the unshamed ? 

" K the peasant bread would eat, 
E*en let him drag the plough himself." 

It cut me 
To the soul to see him draw the oxen from 
The plough — the handsome beasts ! they sullenly 
Bellowed their discontent, as if they really felt 
Th' injustice done, and butted with their horns ! 
Then righteous indignation overcame me ; 
Not master of myself, I struck the messenger. 

FURST. 

Ah, scarce can we controul our feeble heart ; 
And how should fiery youth restrain itself? 

Mblohthal. 
*Tis for my father that I fear — so much 
He needs attention, and his son is far away ! 
A grudge the Landvogt owes him for that he 
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Stood ever up for Liberty and Law. 
Therefore they will the old man much annoy, 
And there is none to shield him from abuse. 
So, come what may, I must go over to him. 

rijRST. 

Best you in expectation, and lay hold 
Of patience, till news can rea<sh us from the Wald. 
I hear a knocking 1 go ! a messenger belike, 
Sent from the Landvogt — ^go away ! In Uri e'en, 
The arm of Landenburg can reach you, for 
The tyrants league to help each other. 

Mblchthal. 
They teach us what we ought to do. 

FBrst. 

Away ! 
I'll call you back again, if all be safe. 

(Melchthal goes away,) 

Th* unfortunate ! I dare not own to him 
The dark presentiment that fills my mind. 
"Who knocks 1 I hear no rattling door, but straight 
I look to see some dread misfortune enter : 
Treason and dark suspicion lurk in every nook : 
Into the inmost chambers of our houses press 
The unregarding messengers of power. 
The time's at hand when we shall need the help 
Of lock and bar to keep our doors inviolate 
{He opens the door, and steps back iu oustom^ttvfcNvV. 
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Enter Stauffachbb.) 
What do I see t Herr Werner ! Xow, by Heaven, 
A worthy yalued guest ! Xo better man 
Hath ever crossed my threshold. Welcome 
Under my roof, high welcome to you ! 
But, say, what kindly wind hath blown yon hither t 
What make you in this troubled Uri-land 1 

Stauffachbb. 
(Giving his hand,) 
I seek the good old times, and good old Schwytz. 

FUBST. 

You bring them with you ; lo, I feel so glad, 
My joyful heart leaps warm at sight of you ! 
But sit you down, Herr Werner. How left you 
Gracious Dame Gertrude, your engaging spouse, 
Wise Iberg's wisdom-dowered daughter 1 
Each wanderer, that from the German land 
By Meinrad's Zell pursues his weary way 
To Italy, brags of your hospitable house. 
But say, come you from Fliiern hither straight, 
And have you looked around you nowhere else 
Before you set your foot upon this threshold 1 

Stauppacher. 

{Siting down.) 
In truth IVe seen in course of preparation, 
A now astounding work, but little to my mind. 

FURST 

{Pointing to Ztvink^Uri.) 
Oh, friend, look, there you have it with a gleam ! 
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Stauffagheb. 
Never in Uri such hath been before ! 
Within the scope of human memory, 
No castle e'er hath frowned on Liberty, 
And fast shut up no dwelling but the grave ! 

FiJRST. 

A grave, of Liberty, it is — so rightly named. 

Stauffacher. 
Herr Walter Furst, I will confess to you 
No idle curiosity hath brought me here. 

Me heavy cares weigh down ; at home with me 
Oppression dwells, and here I find her too. 
What we do bear is past all patience. 
And of this tyranny no end is visible. 
From earliest times the Schwytzer has been free : 
We are accustomed to regardful usage. 
Such wrong was ne'er permitted in the land 
Since first a herdsman roved among these hills. 

Furst. 
Yes, 'tis beyond example how they use us ! 
Even our noble lord of Attinghouse, 
He who hath seen the olden time believes 
Their reign no longer is endurable. 

Stauppaohbr. 
And over yonder, too, in XJnterwald 
Such deeds are done as call forth bloody vengeance. 

Der Wolfenschiess, the Kaiser's governor 
Of Eossberg, coveted forbidden fruit — 

Baumgarten's wife, living close by AltwjXL — 
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Her he assailed with bold indecency, 
And with his axe her husband slew hiTn. 

FUBST. 

Ah Heaven's judgments are most righteous ! 

Baumgarten, did you say ) a temp'rate man ! 
But he escaped and reached some safe asylum % 

Staufpaoher. 

Your son-in-law his flight sped o'er the lake, 
And I've concealed him in my house at >Steinen. 

A deed more horrid yet, the self-same man 
Belated to me, which bef el at Samen fort ; 
Whereat the hearts of worthy men will bleed. 

FiJBST (attentive,) 
Say on, what is 't ) 

Stauppacher. 

In Melchthal, just where we 
Enter by Kerns, there dwells an upright man — 
Henry of the Halden named — a voice 
Of weight and influence in the assembly. 

FURST. 

Who doth not know him % What of him % proceed. 

Stauppacher. 

Der Landenberg for trifling fault did mulct 
His son, whose primest pair of steers 
He caused be taken from the plough ; the boy 
In wrath the servant smote, and took to flight 
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FURST. 

{In great suspense.) 
Ah, but the father ! how stands it with him ? 

Stauppachbr. 

Der Landenberg summoned the father straight, 
Commanding to give up his son at once ; 
And, when the old man swore with truth that he 
No news could give him of the fugitive, 
The Landvogt called the executioner. 

FijRST. 

(Springing up, endeavours to lead him to the other side,) 
Oh peace, — no more ! 

Stauffacher (in rising tones,) 

*' Me hath the son escaped. 
But thee I have." 

He gave command to throw 
Him on the ground, and with the pointed steel 
To pierce through both his eyes. 

riJRST. 

Merciful God ! 

Melghthal {bursting in,) 
Into his eyes, said you ) 

Stauffacher {astonished, to Fiirst.) 

Who is the youth ? 

Mblchthal 
{Laying hold of him with spasmodic violence,) 
His eyes 1 speak ! 
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FUBST. 

Oh, 'tis pitiful ! 

Stauffacher. 

Whois'tt 
Is it the son t — ^Almighty God ! 

Melchthal. 

And I 
Was far away ! Bnt said you both his eyes t 

FijBsr: 
Constrain yourself, and bear it like a man ! 

Melchthal. 

And for my fault, my sinful recklessness ! 
Blind ! Wholly blind, completely sightless 1 

Stauffacher. 

Too true, alas ! The fount of sight is dry ; 
The sunshine he will ne'er behold again ! 

FijRST. 

Oh spare the harrowed spirit ! 

Melchthal. 

Never more ! 
(He presses his hand on his eyes, and is silent for a 
momenty then turv.s from the one to the other, sjpeak- 
ing with a soft tearful voice,) 
Oh noble Heaven-gift the light o' the eyes ! 
Every being, every happy creature 
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Draws life from light ; the very plants do turn 
Them joyful to the light. And he must sit, 
Feeling in night — ^in everlasting darkness 1 
No more shall he with quickened pulses view 
The meadow's warm green, the bloom of flowers, 
The distant glacier's many-tinted hues ! 
To die were nothing ! but to live and not to see ! 
That is misfortune ! Why look you on me 
So pitiful 1 Have I not two good eyes 1 
Yet cannot give my blind old father one ; 
Not e'en a glimmer from the sea of light, 
The dazzling flood that streams into mine eyes ! 

Stauppacher. 

Alas ! I must increase your sorrow etill 
Instead of healing — greater yet his need ! 
The Landvogt hath robbed him of all, and left 
Him nothing save his staff, meaning that he 
From door to door should^ wander — blind and 
naked ! 

Melchthal. 
Nought save his staff left to his sightless age ! 
Of all despoiled e'en to the light of day. 
The common boon of poorest poor ! But now 
No more of waiting, or of hiding me ! 
Oh, what a wretched sneaking cur am I 
To think but of mine own security. 
And not of thine ! and thy dear head in pawn, 
Deposited within this madman's reach ! 
Away, white-livered foresight ! I will think 
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Gf nought save bloody satisfaction ! Hence 
Will I across the hills, for none shall hinder me, 
To ask the Landvogt for my father's eyes : 
Out from among his horsemen will I pluck him ; 
My life is nought if I but quench the pain 
Red hot and hissing in his life's blood ! 

(He 18 about to go,) 

Fdrst. 

Stay! 
What could you do against him 1 He doth sit 
Secure in Saxnen's high-embattled strength, 
Mocking the feeble rage that cannot reach him. 

Melchthal. 

And if he dwelt in Schreckhorn's ice-palace, 
Or higher yet, where Jungfrau veiled hath sat 
Since Time began, I'll make my way to him ; 
With twenty gallant lads who think with me, 
I'U break with ease into his place of strength. 
If none will follow me, or, if you all, 
Uneasy for your herds and houses, bow 
Beneath the yoke of tyranny, together 
I will call the mountain herdsmen, where 
Under the spacious vault of heaven minds 
Are green and vigorous, and hearts are sound, 
This most atrocious horror to relate. 

Stauffachbr {to FiJRST.) 

Things culminate — say, shall we wait until 
The uttermost. 
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Melghthal. 

What uttermost is yet 
To fear, when vision's star no more secure 
Sits in his sphere ? Are we defenceless, then 1 
Why have we learned to spring the cross-bow, or 
Deftly to wield the trenchant battle-axe ) 
Each creature hath some weapon of defence 
For use in dire extremity. The wearied stag 
Turns savagely to bay, and shows the pack 
His formidable front ; in mountain cleft 
The chamois butts at the daring hunter ; 
The very plough-ox, docile house-partner 
Of his master, though he patient bends 
His mighty neck beneath the yoke, springs up 
If roused, and whets his powerful horn 
To toss his enemy into the clouds. 

"FSrst. 

If the three cantons thought as we three do, 
'Tis possible that somewhat might be done. 

Stauffagheb. 

When Uri calls and Unterwalden helps 

The Schwytzer will observe the ancient league. 

Melchthal. 

My kin in XJnterwald are numerous, 
And all of them will blithely risk their lives 
With support and protection from the rest. 
Oh venerable fathers of the land ! 
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Betwixt you two, so much experienced 
I stand only a youth. 'Tis fit my voice 
Be silent in the common council ; yet, 
Though young I be and all untried, do not 
Despise my speech and counsel, nor yet think 
'Tis but the fiery blood of youth that urges me. 
It is the painful force of grief profound 
Such as might move a heart of stone to pity. 
Yourselves are fathers — heads of households — each 
Of you would wish to have a virtuous son, 
Who should in honour hold your rev'rend locks, 
And piously should guard your eyes from harm. 
Oh, be not strange to our necessity or wrongs, 
Because yourselves in property or person 
Have suffered nought, or, that your precious eyes 
Unscathed and clear yet roll within their spheres ! 
The sword of tyranny hangs over you ; 
From Austria you have estranged the land. 
Such and none other was my father's fault. 
You share the self-same guilt and penalty. 

StAUFFACHER {to FURST.) 

Resolve ; I am prepared to follow you ! 

FiJRST. 

We fain would hear what course the noble lords 

Of SiUinen and Attinghouse advise. 

Their names, methinks, would raise us many friendi 

Melchthal. 
There is no name within the forest range 
Of honour worthier than yours and yours. 
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Such names possess a solid value, felt 
Both far and wide, and in the general ear 
They sound right pleasantly. From ancestors 
You have a rich inheritance of worth, 
Whereof yourselves have made a rich increase. 
Oh, that alone we held the land ! I think 
We soon should know how to protect ourselves. 

Stauffacher. 

The nobles by the like necessity 
As we are not oppressed. The rising stream 
That raves in fury o'er the lowly channel, 
Reaches not yet unto the higher ground. 
But they will not withhold from us their aid. 
When they shall see the land arise in arms. 

FURST. 

An umpire 'twixt ourselves and Austria 

Might help us to decide this quarrel fairly ; 

But, then, our worst oppressor is our king 

And highest judge — so, God through our good arms 

Must aid. If you search out the men 

Of Schwytz, I will enrol my TJri friends ; 

But whom shall we despatch to Unterwald ? 

Melchthal. 
Send me ! To whom doth't lie so neighbourly 1 

FURST. 

That I concede not ; you're my guest : I must 
Provide for your security. 
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Melchthal. 

Nay, but 
I know the secret paths, and steep rock-stairs : 
I'll find enou' o' friends to hide me from 
The enemy, and gladly shelter me. 

Stauffachee. 
With God's help let him go : o'er yonder lurks 
No traitor, for so loathed is their tyranny. 
They find no tooL Baumgarten shall provide 
Allies at Nid-dem-wald, and raise the country. 

Melchthal. 
But how shall we exchange trustworthy news 
"Without alarming tyranny's suspicion 1 

Stauffacheb. 
At Brunnen, or at Treib, we might assemble 
Securely, where the merchantmen are landed. 

FlJRST. 

We dare not urge the work so openly. 
Hear my opinion. Left hand of the lake, 
When one goes toward Brunnen, opposite 
The Warlock-bluff, a meadow nestling lies 
Hid in the wood : the herdsmen call't Eiitli, 
Because the trees had been uprooted there. 

{To Melchthal.) 
'Tis there where your land limit touches ours. 

{To Stauffacheb.) 
And by a passage short the Schwytzer skiff 
Brings you across. 
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By desert paths, by night 
Pursued we'll reach the spot, where we can hold 
Our councils quietly. Each one may bring 
Ten trusty men, whose hearts are one with ours. 
Thus we the common weal together may discuss. 
And, by God's help, come quickly to resolve. 

Stauffacher. 
So be it. Now reach me your good right hand, 
And yours — so — " As we three men here met 
Together intertwine right hand with hand 
In honesty without reserved thought ; 
So will we join three lands in closest league 
Offensive and defensive, promising 
Together each by each to stand, for life or death." 

FiJRST and Melchthal. 
For life and death ! 
{They keep their hands interdasped in silence for some 

instants,) 

Melchthal. 

My poor blind old father ! 

No more can'st thou behold the day of Liberty, 

35ut thou shalt hear on't, when from alp to alp 

The blazing beacon fires the signal show ; 

And when the tyrant's mighty fortress falls. 

The eager Swiss shall rush within thy cottage walls 

His lightsome news to pour into thine ear, 

So in thy Night shall joyful Dawn appear ! 

[They separate. 

End of the First Act. 
4 



Act II. — Scene I. 

Manor house of the Free Lord of Attingliouse. 

A gothic hall, adorned with coats of mail, helmets, 
shields, &c. The Baron, a tall and noble-looking 
old man of eighty-five, is dressed in a fur robe, and 
leans on a staff, with a chamois horn for a handle 
to it. 

KuoNi and six other servants are standing around him 
with rakes and reaping hooks. 

Ulrich von Rudentz enters in knigMly attire. 

EUDENTZ. 

Here I am, uncle — what may be your pleasure ? 

Attinghouse. 
Permit that I, according to a custom 
Ancient and reverend in our family. 
First share the morning cup with these good people. 
{He drinks from a heaJcer, which then passes round the 

circle,) 
Time was I went with them to field and fell, 
Their industry directing with mine eye, 
E*en as my banner led them in the battle. 
Now, but the steward's part can I enact ; 
For when the genial sun comes not to me, 
No more can I go to the hills to seek him : 
And so I ciixulate from day to day 
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In ever narrowing round, until the last 
And narrowest, where every life stands still — 
I but my shadow am, soon but my name to b<^ ! 

KUONI. 

{Preseiiting the beaJcer to Rudentz.) 
I bring't to you, young sir. 

(RuDENTZ hesitates to take tJie cup ) 

Come, up with it ! 
It comes from one beaker and from one heart ! 

Attinghouse. 
Go now, my children, and at eventide 
We'll talk again about the land's afifairs. 

[Servants f/o. 
Attinghouse and Rudentz. 

Attinghouse. 

I see that thou are girded and equipped, 
Thou wend'st to Altorf, to the Herrenburg ? 

Rudentz. 
Yes, uncle, and I may no longer tarry. 

Attinghouse. 
(Sitting down.) 
l^ut why this haste 1 Is then thy youthful time 
So miserly outmeted, thou must be 
A niggard of it to thy poor old uncle 1 

Rudentz. 
iN'ay, I perceive you have no need of me ; 
I am a stranger, merely, in this house. 
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Attinghouse. 
(Who has been inspecting him for some indanfs.) 
Alas, yes, so thou art ! Alas, thy home 
Is grown all strange to thee. Ah, UUi ! Ulli ! 
I know thee now no more, decked as thou art 
In silk, upon thy crest the peacock's plume 
Proud waving, and the gorgeous purple mantle 
With careless grace around thy shoulders flung : 
Eyeing the peasant with disdain, thou art 
Ashamed to recognise his honest greeting. 

RUDENTZ. 

Such honour as is due I yield him freely : 
The right that he assumes I do deny him. 

Attinghouse. 
The whole land lies beneath the Kaiser's wrath : 
The heart of every worthy man is full 
Of sorrow, through tyrannic violence 
Which we endure. Thee only touches not 
The gen'ral pain ; and men consider thee 
Disloyal to thy friends — as taking side 
With alien foes ; despising our necessity ; 
A hunter after pleasures light, and keen 
To woo the prince's favour : all the while 
Thy country bleeds under the heavy lash. 

RUDEJfTZ. 

The land is grievously oppressed indeed : 
Bat wherefore, uncle ? Tell me who it is 
Hath brought it to the sorry pass. It would 
Cost but a single word to set the land 
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At instant freedom from these galling bonds, 
And win us back a gracious sovereign's favour. 
Ill may they fare who guide the nation's mind, 
So that it fights against its interests ! 
For their own private ends they would prevent 
The Forest-lands from taking oath to Austria, 
As all the districts round about have done. 
They're well content to sit upon the bench 
Beside the noble : why they wish the Kaiser 
For their head is that they want no master. 

Attinghouse. 
Must I hear such opinions, and from thee ? 

RUDENTZ. 

Yourself have challenged me, so let me end. 

Uncle, what part do you yourself play here 1 
Have you in truth no loftier ambition 
Than to be magistrate or Banneret, 
And with these herdsmen partnerwise to rule 1 
How ] is it not a choice more laudable 
To swear allegiance to a royal master. 
And join his glittering camp, than to be peer 
To your own servants, and upon the bench 
To sit in judgment with the peasant ? 

Attinghouse. 
Ah ! UUi ! Ulii ! now I recognise 
Seduction's winning voice soft whispering 
Thy willing ear ! the poison's in thy heart. 

RUDENTZ. 

Yes, I conceal it not : the strangers' ^b^^a* 
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Have sunk deep-rankling in my sonl ! 

" We are," 
They say, " but peasant nobles." 

I'll not bear 
Tlie whilst I see the noble youth around, 
Winning them honour under Hapsburg^s flag. 
In sloth to lie on my inheritance, 
And spend the spring of life in common labour. 
Elsewhere deeds are done — a world of glory 
Far flashing shines beyond these rugged hills ! 
My helm and shield hang rusting in the hall ; 
Th' inspiring clangour of the trump of war, 
The herald's call inviting to the tournay, 
Can never penetrate within these dales. 
Nought save the cow-call and the cattle-bells. 
Here the unvarying sounds salute my ear. 

Attinghouse. 

Dazzled and led away by idle glitter, 

Would'st thou despise thy birthland 1 be ashamed 

O' th' ancient kindly manners of thy fathei-s 1 

The time will come when thou shalt shed hot tears, 

Pining for home and the ancestral hills ! 

The melody of that same cattle-call 

Which thou disdainest with such proud disdain, 

Shall fill thy soul with painful longing, 

When thou shalt hear it in the stranorer's country. 

Oh mighty is the influence of Fatherland ! 

The false and alien world is not for thee : 

TJiou lingerest yonder at the haughty court. 
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Their ways for ever strange to thy true heart ! 
The world demands another sort of virtues 
Than those thou hast acquired within these dales. 
Go hence and sell thy free-horn soul ! take land 
In feof, and make thyself a prince's servant ! 

Here can'st thou be sole master of thyself, 
A prince upon thine own free heritage ! 
Ah, Ulli ! Ulli ! stay with thine own people ! 
Go not to Altorf ; oh, forsake them not. 
The sacred interests of thy Fatherland ! 
IjSiSt of my line, my name will end with me ; 
There hang my helm and shield which will go with 

me 
To my last habitation. Must I think 
When death draws nigh thou dost but wait the end. 
In order as a vassal to present thee 
Before this new enfeofi&ng court, and beg 
From Austria to hold my noble heritage, 
Which I have free received and held from God ! 

RUDENTZ. 

Against the king we should in vain contend. 
The world belongs to him. Are we alone 
Resolved with stiffened neck and hardened heart 
Capriciously to interrupt the chain 
( Jf lands which he hath drawn around us 1 
His are the markets, his the courts of law ; 
The merchant highways, nay, the very packhorse 
Weary o'er Gotthardt toiling, pays him toll. 
See how he hath ensnared us in a net 
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Of lands enclosing us on every side ! 

Will government protect us ? Can it e'en 

Defend itself against the growing power 

Of Austria] Unless our God assist 

We are undone ; no Kaiser can avail us. 

The Kaiser's word ! What can you make of it, 

When in distress for want of gold, or pressed 

By needs of war they are compelled to pledge. 

And alienate from government the towns 

Which have ta*en shelter 'neath the eagle's wing ] 

!N'o, uncle, it is fitting and 'tis provident. 
In times like these, when faction rules the land, 
To hind ourselves to some all-powerful head. 
The Crown Imperial shifts from House to House, 
And hath no memory of faithful service : 
Then, well to serve a powerful master. 
Is seed sown in the future ! 

Attinghouse. 

Art so wise ? 
Dost see more clearly than thy noble fathers, 
Who for the precious pearl of liberty 
Waged life and goods in battle hero-wise 1 

Sail down the lake to Lutzern, there enquire 
How Austria's lordship weighs upon the land. 
They soon will come to count our flocks and herds. 
To portion off our mountains, noble game 
Of hoof or wing prohibit in our free 
Woodlands ; to set their toll gates up before 
Our doors and bridges, with our poverty 
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To pay their lands, and with our blood their wars. 
Xo ; when we wage our blood in battle, then 
Let it be for ourselves : we'll cheaper buy 
Oar liberty than servitude ! 

RUDENTZ. 

What could we 
A crowd of herdmen 'gainst the hosts of Albert ] 

ArriNGHOusB. 

Learn, boy, to know these herdsmen folk ! 
/ know them, have commanded them in battle. 
For I have seen them fight at grim Faventz. 

They fain would come to force on us a yoke, 
Which we are well resolved not to endure. 
Oh leam to feel what noble stock thou'rt of ; 
Cast not the costly pearl of native worth 
Away, in change for idle gawd and glitter I 
To call thyself the head of a free people. 
That truly consecrates itself to thee 
Out of pure love, that firmly stands by thee 
In battle to the last ; that be thy pride, 
The boast of thy nobility ! Bind fast 
The bonds hereditary ; tie thyself 
To the dear Fatherland with thy heart strings ! 
Here shalt thou find the tough roots of thy strength. 
Out in the stranger's world thou stand'st alone, 
A slender reed, the sport of every storm. 

But come ! thou wilt not have us long to see : 
Try but a day with us — only to-day 
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Go not to Altorf : hear'st thou 1 not to-day ! 
For one day give thee to thy people ! 

(He takes hold of his hand,) 

RUDENTZ. 

I gave my word ; permit me, I'm bound, 

Attinghouse. 
(Letting go his hand sadly,) 
Thou'rt bound ? Unfortunate ! yes, so thou art, 
But not by word nor oath, 'tis love binds thee ! 

(RuDENTZ tvrns ainay,) 
Conceal it how thou wilt, it is the girl. 
Bertha of Bruneck ; she the loadstone is 
That draws thee surely to the Herrenburg ; 
That lures thee onward to the Kaiser's service ! 
This youthful gentlewoman thou wilt win 
By the desertion of thy country's cause. 
Be not deceived ; they do but show the bride 
To trap thee surely ; all the while she is 
!N^ot destined to reward thy innocence ! 

RUDENTZ. 

I've heard enough, and so, farewell to you ! 



{Exit, 



Attinghouse. 
Stay, young infatuate ! He goeth hence ; 
I cannot hold him back, nor rescue him. 
Just so is Wolfenschiessen fall'n from 
His country, so shall others follow him. 
The foreign spell bewitches forth our youth. 
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And strives successfully to cross our hills. 

Unhappy was the hour wherein the stranger 

Came into these quiet happy dales 

To wreck our simple innocence of manners ! 

The New doth press herein with energy : 

The dear good Old departs ; come other times : 

The race that's of to-day is of another mind. 

What do I here ] They aU are in their graves 

With whom I used to govern and live. 

Beneath the ground my time already lies : 

WeU for him who no more wants with the New to 

live ! 

[Exit 

Scene II. 

A meadow, surrounded by lofty rocks and forest. 
On the rocks are footpaths with fences ; also, rock 
ladders or stairs, whereon the country people are 
afterward seen descending. In the background 
the lake is shown ; over it a moon rainbow is 
visible at first. The prospect is closed by loft}^ 
mountains, behind which the still loftier siiowv 
range projects. It is full night on the stage : 
only the lake and the white glaciers shine in the 
moonlight. 

^Ielchthal, Baumgarten, Winkelried, Meier von 
8arnen, Burkhardt am BiJHEL, Arnold vox 
Sewa, Klaus von der Flije, and four other 
countrymen, all armed. 
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Mblchthal {still behind the stage). 
The hill-pass opens ; only follow briskly ! 
I know the rock, and little cross on it. 
Entering. We've reached our goal, for here is RUtli. 

{They enter with torches.) 

WiNKELRIBD. 

Hark ! 
Sewa. 
Quite empty ! 

Meier. 
No one yet arrived ; we are 
The first upon the spot — we Unterwaldeners. 

Melchthal. 
How far is't i' the night 1 

Baumgarten. 

The fire- watch 
On Selisborg hut now announced it " Two ". 
(Bell heard in the distance,) 

Meier. 
Hush, hark ! 

Am Bijhbl. 

The little matin bell upon 

Tlie "Wald chapel sounds clear across from Schwyst 

YoN^ DER Flue. 
The air is pure and bears the sound afar. 

Melchthal. 
(tO, some of you, and kindle brushwood, so 
That it blaze up to light the coming men. 
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(Two count7Ymen go.) 

Sbwa. 
How fair this raoonlit night ! Yonder the lake 
liies calm, and level as a polished mirror ! 

Am BiJHEL. 
lliey'll have a pleasant passage. 

WiNKLERiED (pointing totaards the lake.) 

Ha ! behold ! 
Look yonder; see you nothing] 

Meier. 

What ]— Yes, yes, 
A rainbow in the middle of the night I 

Melchthal. 
It is the moonlight that doth fashion it ! 

Von der Flije. 
It is a wonder-sign right rare to see, 
And many men have ne'er beheld the like. 

Sewa. 
''J'is double ; see a paler one beside it ! 

Baumgarten. 
And look, down there a skiff just moving off ! 

Melchthal. 
Stauffacher in his boat : the worthy man 
Overstretches not our patience waiting for him. 
(Goes with Baumgarten towards the shore.) 

Meier. 
It is the Uri men who linger most. 
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Am BiJHEU 
They must go far about and through the range, 
That so they may avoid the Landvogt's spies. 

(Meanwhile the two Gountri/men have ligMed a fire in 

the middle of the place, ) 

MeIvCHTHAL. 

(On the shore,) 
Who comes ] the password ! 

Staupfachbr. 
(From below.) 

Friends to the country. 

(They all go to the hack of the stage, in the directimi of 
the ncwcomersj Staupfachbr, Itbl Eedixg, Hans 
AUF DER Mauer, Iorg im Hofb, Conrad Hunn, 
Ulrich der Schmid, Iost von Weiler, and three 
other peasant Sf likeioise armed, step out of the 
boat.) 

All (shout,) 
Welcome ! 

(While the others remain at the back of the stage^ and 
interchange greetings,MELCRTn.AL and Staxjfpacher 
come forioard,) 

Mblchthal. 
Oh, Herr Stauffacher, him I've seen 
Who me again can never, never see ! 
Upon his eyes have laid my hand, and from 
Their quenched fires my soul hath drawn 
An uncontrollable desire of vengeance. 
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Staufpacher. 

Speak not of vengeance ; what is done is done ! 
Enough if we can meet the evil threatened. 

Now say what you have done in Unterwaldy 
Say what effected for the common cause, 
What think the country people, how yourself 
The snares of wily treachery escaped. 

MeLCHTHAIi. 

By passes through the wild Surenen range 
O'er icefields desolate extending wide, 
Where but the lammergeier's croak is heard ; 
At length I reached the alpine pastures, where 
The Uri herdsmen meet the men of Engelberg 
(Hallooing clear their greetings mutual 
Erom bound to bound) and intermingle herds. 
My thirst assuaging with the glacier milk 
That rushes foaming down each mountain gorge, 
Into the lonely shieling oft I turned 
To play both host and guest, until I came 
To dwellings where men live the social life. 
Already in these dales resounding flew 
The rumours of this last atrocity ; 
And my misfortune brought me pious sympathy 
At every portal where the wanderer knocked. 
I found these upright souls exasperate 
At the high-handed acts of the new rulers : 
For just as ever on and on, these hills 
The self-same vegetation nourish, springs 
Uniform flow, tiie very clouds and winds 
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Follow the same unvarying direction — 
So have the quaint old ways from sire to son 
Continued here unchangingly the same. 
They cannot bear presumptuous novelty 
In the familiar even tenour of their lives. 
They gave me welcome with their homy hands, 
From oflf the wall reached down the rusty sword, 
And from their eyes the joyous feeling flashed 
When names were mentioned to the peasant dear— 
Your own and Walter Furst's. They swore to do 
AVhate'er to you seemed good, and follow you till 
death. 

Thus *neath the shield of hospitality 
Secure I journeyed on from farm to farm 
Until I came into my native vale, 
Scattered wherein my many cousins dwell. 

When I my father found plundered and blind 
On stranger straw, living on the compassion 
Of charitable men — 

Stadffacher. 

Lord in heaven ! 

Mblchthal. 
I did not weep nor spend in feeble tears 
The force of burning pain consuming me ; 
AVithin my bosom, as a treasure 
Cherished, I hid it, thinking but of deeds. 

I crept through every winding of the range. 
(No dale was so concealed but I could lind it) 
As far as to the glacier's ice-clad foot 
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I looked for and I found inhabitants ; 
And over all, where'er my footsteps led, 
I saw the self-same hate of tyranny. 
Then to this last of animated nature's 
Limits, where the stiffened soil doth cease 
To yield, and cheats the Landvogt's avarice, 
The hearts of all these worthy honest folk 
I stirred up with the argument of speech ; 
And they are for us every one with heart and 
tongue. 

Staufpacher. 
You have done much in little space of time ! 

Melchthal. 
I did yet more : it is the two fortresses, 
Eoseherg and Samen, which the peasants dread ; 
For there the foe behind his stony walls 
Doth lightly shelter him and spoil the land. 
With mine own eyes I wanted to explore : 
I entered Samen, and examined it. 

Staupfacheb. 
You risked yourself within the tiger's lair ? 

Melchthal. 
I had arrayed myself in pilgrim weeds. 
And saw the Landvogt wassailling at board. 
Judge if I pan control my swelling heart, 
I saw mine enemy, and slew him not 

Staufpacher. 
In truth your luck was friendly to your baxd^Kcs^. 
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(Meantime the others have come forward^ and approach 

the pair.) 

But tell me, now, who are the trusty friends 
And men of upright mind who follow you 1 
Make us acquainted, so that we draw nigh 
With confidence to interchange of thought. 

Meier. 

Who doth not know you, sir, in these cantons % 

Of Samen I am Bailiff ; this here is 

My sister's son, " der Struth von Winkelried ''. 

Stadffacher. 

You name to me a well-known name. 
It was a Winkelried who slew the dragon grim 
At Weiler swamp, and lost lus gallant life 
In that same fight. 

Winkelried. 

My ancestor, Herr Werner. 

Melghthal. 
(Indicating two countrymen,) 
They dwell hehind the Wald — are cloister folk 
From Engelberg ; such you will not despise 
Although they may he bond, nor sit as we 
Free men upon their own inheritance : 
They love the land, likewise are well bespoken* 

Stauffacher (to both,) 
Your hands ! be he esteemed who to no man 
On earth doth pledge his body's service : yet 
In all conditions honesty wiU thrive. 
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KONRAD HUNN. 

This is Herr Eeding, our old magistrate. 

Meier. 
I know him welL He's my opponent, who 
Disputes with me an old inheritance. 

Herr Eeding, we are enemies before the law : 
Here be we friends ! 

Staupfacher. 
And that is bravely spoken ! 

WiNKELRIED. 

Hark, hark ! they come ; it is the Uri horn 1 
(Eight and left arnied men, with torches, are seen 

descending from the rocks.) 

Aup DER Maubr. 
See ! is not that God's pious minister, 
The worthy priest, descending. 1 He sh\ms not 
The labour of the march, nor dreads the night : 
A trusty shepherd caring for his flock I 

Baumgarten. 
Follow the Sacristan and Walter Fiirst ; 
But yet I see not Tell among the crowd. 

(Walter Furst, Eosselman the priest, Petbrman the 
Sacristan, Kuoni the herdsman, Werni the hunter, 
EuoDi the fisherman, and five countrymen ; alto- 
gether three and thirty, step forward, and stand 
around the fire,) 

Thus are we forced to sneak by stealth 
As murderers do, to meeting, tlio\x^ xr^cstL 
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Our own inheritance and soil paternal ; 

And in the night, which lends her mantle dark 

Only to crime and sun-averse conspiracy, 

Pursue our equitahle rights, which none the less 

Are just as innocent and clear as is 

The hnlliant open face of day at noon ! 

Melchthal. 
So he it ! What the darksome night hath spun 
Needs not hereafter lightsome day to shun. 

EOSSSTLMAN. 

Confederates, give ear to what the Lord 
Hath put into my heart to speak to you. 
We stand here as a national assemhly. 
And pass for the entire community : 
So, let's proceed according to the land's 
Time-honoured custom, as in peaceful times. 
What is irregular in our assembling 
The time must give excuse for. Howbeit 
Wherever justice reigns, there is the Lord. 
We stand secure beneath His firmament 

Staufpacher. 
Good ! let us follow ancient precedent, 
Though night be dark, our cause doth make it light 

Melchthal. 
And if the tale be not complete, the heart 
Of all the nation's here ; we have the cream ©n't 

Conrad Hunn. 
And though the ancient books be not at hand, 
Thej are inscribed upon our inmost hearts. 
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EoSSELMAN. 

So fax 80 well. N^ow, let us make a ring ; 
Set up the swords — the emblems of authority ! 

Aup DER Maubr. 
Let the chief magistrate assume his place ; 
Likewise his trusty henchmen by his side ! 

Sacristan. 
There are three peoples : which hath privilege 
To give the commonwealth a president 1 

Meier. 
Schwyss may contend with Uri for the right ; 
We Unterwaldeners will stand friendly by. 

Melchthal. 
Assuredly, we are petitioners 
To these our able friends for help and counsel 

Stauffacher. 
Let Uri take the sword ! her banner doth 
Precede us in the Eoman pilgrimage. 

FURST. 

The honour of the sword must fall to Schwytz, 
Since we all boast us offshoots of her stem. 

* EOSSELMAN. 

This noble contest let a friend decide. 

Uri may lead in battle — Schwytz in council ! 

FuRST. 

{Offering the sword to Stauffacher.) 
Eeceive them ! 
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Stauefachbr. 
]Sray, not I, some older man ! 

Im Hope. 
Ulricli the smith's the oldest of us here. 

AuF DER Mauer. 
A worthy man, yet not of free estate : 
No man who's owned may be a judge in Schwytz. 

Stauppaoher. 
Is not Herr Eeding here, our old chief magistrate 1 
Where shall we find a better, worthier man 1 

FURST. 

Let him be chief and head of this assembly ! 
Whoso will vote let him hold up his hand. 
(All hold up the right hand.) 

Eeding. 
(Stepping into the ring.) 
I cannot lay my hand upon the book, 
But here I swear by the eternal stars 
K'ever to swerve from rightful law and justice ! 

(The two swords are held up before him; the ring forms 
around him ; Schwytz takes the middle ^lace, Uri 
the right, and Unterwalden the left. He stands 
erect, supported by his two-handed sword.) 

What is it, then, that hath together brought 
The triple nation of the range, here at 
The witching hour on Lutzern's naked shore 1 
What shall the substance be of this new league 
Which we set up beneath th' attesting stars % 
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Staufpachbr. 
{Stepping into the circle.) 
Tis no new league that we set up ; 'tis but 
The ancient bond made in our fathers' times 
Which we renew ! Know, my confederates, 
Although the lake and hills divide us now, 
And each is independent of the others. 
Yet, the three peoples from one stem and blood 
Descend, and came out of one mother-country, 

"WlXKELRIED. 

So it is true, then, as the songs pretend. 
That we came hither from a distant land 1 
Impart to us what you know of it, so 
That the new league draw virtue from the old. 

Stauffacher. 
Then listen to the tale old herdsmen telL 

" Beyond the land that northward lies there dwelt 
A numerous people, sore oppressed by scarcity. 
The Common Council in this pressing need decreed 
That ev'ry burgess ta'en by lot in ten 
Should leave the Fatherland ; and that befel ! 
So they went forth with woe and lamentation — 
A straggling host of men and women. 
Southward they fought their way through Germany, 
E'en to the uplands of this forest range ; 
And rested not until at length they reached 
The vale through whose green meads Muotta flows. 
No trace of man or of his works was here. 
Save one poor hut upon the lonely shore^ 
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Where sat the solitary fenyman. 
It chanced a tempest raged upon the lake^ 
So that they could not cross. They looked around 
Upon the land, where they perceived the wood 
Abounded pleasantly, and soon they found 
Good springs in plenty, so that they began 
To think themselves in Fatherland again. 
They thereupon resolved here to remain. 
They built the ancient market town of Schwytz ; 
And many a weary day they had to clear 
The ground of gnarled tough wide-spreading roots. 
Then, as the land to their increasing numbers 
^NTo longer plenty yielded, drew across 
To the Black Mountain — yea, e'en to Whiteland 
"Where, hid behind the eternal wall of ice, 
Another people speaks another tongue. 
They built the Burgh Stantz at Kernwald ; 
The Burgh Altorf in the Vale of Reuss. 
Yet mindful ever of their origin. 
Among the stranger stocks which since that time 
Have settled in their midst — the Schwytzer men 
A way have known to recognise each other. 
The heart hath power to know its kindred blood ! 
(Gives his hand right and left) 

AuF DEB Mauer. 
Yes, we are of one heart and of one blood ! 

All. 
{Reaching hands to each other,) 

We are one people, and wiU act as one. 
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Stauppaohbr. 
The other peoples bear the foreign yoke, 
Have cast themselves beneath the victor's feet 
There live 'tis true within our boundaries, 
Good store of men who do the stranger service 
And to their children leave their servitude ; 
But we who are of true old Schwytzer stock, 
We always have preserved our liberty. 
Never to princes have we bent the knee, 
Of our free will we chose the Kaiser's guardianship. 

EOSSELMAN. 

Freely we chose the guardian-shield of Germany : 
'Tis so set down in Kaiser Frederick's charter. 

Staufpachbr. 
So that the f reeest is not feudal free ; 
An overlord there must be — judge supreme. 
To shape the laws and to decide in quarrels. 
Therefore have our forefathers for the soil 
Reclaimed by labour from the wilderness 
Bestowed this honour on the Kaiser, who 
Boasts him the lord of Germany and Italy ; 
And, like the other free States of his empire. 
Took oath to him of highest weapon-service : 
For this is the sole service of the free — 
" To guard the Empire that doth guard themselves." 

Melchthal. 
What passes that is sign of servitude. 

Staupfacher. 
When the Imperial summons issued, they 
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Followed his banner forth and fought his battles. 
They went equipped with him to Italy, 
To set the Eoman Crown upon his head. 
At home right happUy they ruled themselves 
According to old use and native law. 
Only the Court of Blood-feud was the Kaiser's ; 
And over that some great lord was appointed. 
Who lived beyond the limits of our land. 
When blood was shed they called him hither. 
Judgment to utter free from fear of man — 
Simple and clear beneath the open sky. 

Where is there here a sign of servitude 1 
Who knows it otherwise, let him speak out ! 

Im Hofe. 
No, no ; 'tis all as you have said, for we 
At no time have endured a despot's sway. 

Staufpacher. 
E'en to the Emperor we have refused 
Obedience, when he to priestly favour 
Bent justice. For when the people of 
Einsiedeln Convent claimed the verdant aJp, 
Which we had pastured since our Fathers' times. 
The Abbot did produce an ancient charter. 
Granting to him the lordless wilderness — 
For they had quite concealed our presence there. 
Then spoke we out : " This charter is obtained 
Dishonestly ! what's ours no Kaiser gives 
Away ; and if the Empire should refuse 
Us justice, we can do without the Empire." 
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So spake our worthy fathers, and shall we 

Endure the vileness of the new-made yoke ? 

Or suffer at the hands of foreign servants, 

What Kaisers dared not offer in their might 1 

This soil we have created for ourselves 

By labour of our hands ; the wilderness. 

Of yore the habitation of the bear, 

We have converted to the use of man ; 

The dragon's brood we have exterminate 

Which erst were wont to haunt the baleful marsh. 

We have dispelled the cloudy mantle grey 

That hung eternally upon the wold ; 

Split the tough rock, across the yawning cleft 

Have laid the bridge of safety for the wanderer. 

More than a thousand years have we possessed 

The soil, and now an hireling foreign slave 

Shall dare to come and forge us chains ! inflict 

Upon us insult on our own possessions ! 

Is there no remedy for such oppression ] 

(A great commotion among the countrymen,) 

Yes ! there are limits to the tyrant's power : 
When the oppressed can nowhere justice find. 
When burdens grow unbearable, he reaches up 
Into the heaven of trustful courage, and 
Brings down his everlasting rights, which hang 
High o'er his head, inalienable and 
Inviolable as the very skies ! 
When man stands face to face with fellow man. 
The old primeval force of Nature comes again. 
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At the last pinch, when nothing else availsy 
Eemains to him the sword's arbitrament ! 

We must defend, against o'ermastering force, 
Our highest good — our Country, Wives, and Chil- 
dren ! 

All. 
(Laying hand on sword.) 
We stand for Country, Wives, and Children ! 

EOSSELMAN. 

(Stepping into the cirde,) 
Consider well before you fly to arms 1 
Compose your difference with the Kaiser quietly, 
'Twill cost you but a word, and those who now 
Oppress you vilely, then will fawn on you. 
Seize what has oft been offered you ; part from 
The empire — Austria's greatness recognise. 

AuF DEB Mauer. 
What says the priest ? take oath to Austria ! 

Ah Buhel. 
Hear him not ! 

Winkelried. 

The counsel of a traitor ! 
An en'my of the country ! 

Kbding. 

Peace, confederates ! 

Sewa. 
We'll homage pay to Austria for such wrongs 
As we've endured ! 
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Von deb Flue, 

Shall we let force extort 
What we refuse to goodness 1 

Meier. 

Then should we 
Be slaves, and that not undeservedly ! 

AUF DEB MaUEB. 

Let him be thrust out from the Schwytzer's rights, 
Who doth but hint at fealty to Austria ! 
I stand to that Laudamman : let this be 
The first of the Land-laws that we pass here. 

Melchthal. 
So be 't ! Who speaks of fealty to Austria, 
Let him be outlawed and unhonoured live, 
And let no countryman afford him shelter I 

Alu 
(Holding up the right hand.) 
We will it ; let it be a law I 

Eedinq. 
(After a patise,) 

Carried ! 
Eosselman. 
Kow are ye free — ye are so by this law ; 
Nor by constraint shall Austria extort 
What she obtains not by her modest wooing. 

losT VON Weiler. 
The order of the day ! what next ) 
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Redixg. 

Confederates ! 
Has every milder sort of means been tried 1 
Perhaps the Kaiser knows it not ; indeed, 
What we endure is surely not his will. 
We ought to make this ultimate attempt 
To bring our sad complaint unto his ear, 
Before we grasp the sword. Ah, terrible 
Is ever violence, e'en in the justest cause ! 
God helps but when in man is help no more. 

Staufpacher. 

(To Conrad Hunn.) 

Now, 'tis your turn to give account : speak out 

Conrad Hunn. 
I've been to Eeinfeld — to the Kaiser's palace, 
Complaining of the Vogts' oppression, and 
To fetch the charter of our ancient liberty, 
That each new king hath formerly confirmed. 
Ambassadors I found from many States — 
From Swabia and from the Banks of Rhine, 
Who sev'rally their parchments had obtained, 
And turned them joyful to their native land. 
I, your ambassador, was to the Council brought, 
Whence with vain words of comfort they dis- 
missed me, 

" The Kaiser had at present little leisure. 
But at some future time might think of us." 
And, as I through the halls of Konigsberg 
Passed sadly musing, there I saw Duke Hans 
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Upon a balcony, in tears, and with him were 
The noble lords of Wart and Tegerf eld, 
Who called to me, and said, 

" Help ye yoiir8elve& 
Look not for law and justice from the king. 
Doth he not rob the child of his own brother. 
And from him keep his lawful heritage ] 
The Duke did ask him for his mother's lands : 

He is of age to rule o'er lands and people. 
What answer got he] Setting a garland on 

his brows, 
The Kaiser said, 

* Be this the ornament of youth ! ' ^' 

AuF DER Maueb. 

So, ye have heard, " Expect not from the king, 
Nor law nor justice ; even help yourselves " ! 

Keding. 
Nought else remains to us. Now give counsel 
How we this matter guide to happy ending. 

Walter Fdrst. 

- {Stepping into the cirdle,) 

We will drive out detestable constraint ; 
We will preserve the ancient laws, as we 
Received them from our ancestors, nor grasp 
Without restraint at garish novelty ! 
What is the king's let that be still the king's. 
Whoe'er a lord superior hath let him 
Still serve the same with all due service. 
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I hold some land in fief of Austria. 

FURST. 

Continue still to render service for it 

losT VON Weiler. 
I to the lords of Eappersweil pay tribute. 

FUBST. 

Continue still to give them contribution. 

EOSSELMAN. 

And I am sworn to Zurich's gracious lady. 

FlJRST. 

Give to the cloister what the cloister's is. 

Stauffaohbr. 
I hold no land but from the empire. 

FlJRST. • 

What must be must and will, but nothing moi 
We'll drive away the Landvogts and their serv 
The fortresses will utterly destroy, 
Yet bloodlessly we'll do it if we may. . 
Let the king see that only by necessity 
Have we cast off the pious dues of rev'rence. 
And when he sees that we remain within 
Our lawful bounds, perhaps from policy, 
Hell lay aside his anger, for the nation 
Eeasonable fear inspires, which can 
Bestrain itself in the first flush of victory. 
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Kedixg. 
Let's hear, however, how we are to do it. 
There stands the enemy, with sword in hand ; 
He will not budge, be sure, for preaching to. 

Stauffacher. * 

He will when he perceives us up in arms : 
We shall surprise him ere he is prepared. 

jMeier. 

Tis quickly said, but difficult to do : 
Two castles meet our gaze o'er all the land, 
Affording harbour to the foe ; they will 
Be formidable should the king invade us. 
Rossberg and Sarnen must be ta'en before 
A sword is drawn in any of these lands. 

Staufpacheb. 

li we delay the foe will be advised : 
Too many are they who the secret share. 

Meier. 
There are no traitors in the forest lands. 

Kosselman. 
But passion, too, of good men may betray. 

FijRST. 

If we delay, " The Yoke *' will be completed 
In Altorf, and the Vogt will shut him up. 

Meier. 

You think but of yourselves. 

6 
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The Sacristan. 

And you're unjust. 
Meier (passionately.) 
We unjust ! Doth Uri dare to tell us so ] 

Ebding. 
Peace, on your oath ! 

Meier. 

Yes, silent we must be 
When Schwytz with Uri understanding hath ! 

Eeding. 

I must avise before the Common Council, 

That you disturb the peace with harsh suspicions : 

Are we not all united for a common cause 1 

WiNKELRIED. 

If we may put it off till Christmas day, 
When custom rules that each inhabitant 
Brings to the castle for the Yogt some gift ; 
Without suspicion we can bring together 
Some ten or twelve good men within the fort, 
Having pikeheads concealed beneath their clothes. 
Which they may quickly fix upon their staves. 
Since no one is allowed to enter armed. 
Meantime the multitude within the wood 
Eemains hard by, and when successfully 
The rest have made them masters of the gate ; 
Then let a horn be blown, whereon each one 
Out of the ambush breaking shall rush in : 
So shall we take the fort with little pains. 
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Melchthal. 
The Eossberg walls I undertake to scale. 

Among the castle maids I have a friend, 
Whom I can well persuade to reach me down 
A slender ladder as for nightly visit : 
Once in, I'll draw my comrades after me. 

Eedino 
Is it tho wish of all that we defer it ] 

(Majority hold up their hands.) 

Stauffachbr 
(Counting the hands). 
One and twenty for, and twelve against. 

Fdrst. 
When on th* appointed day the castle's fall 
From alp to alp we'll show the signal smoke. 
The Landsturm shall arise and hasten forth 
To gather quickly on the muster grounds : 
And when the Vogts perceive the rising general, 
Believe me they will give the contest up ; 
Gladly avail themselves of escort safe 
And from our boundaries at once withdraw. 

^ Stauffacher. 

Only with Gessler need we dread a fierce 

Resistance : he alone, all girt about 

With horsemen will be formidable. 

Xot without blood he leaves the field, indeed 

Although expelled he would continue still 

To be a source of terror to the land : 

'Tis difficult and hardly safe to s^^at^ \iVQ\. 
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Baumgarten. 

Where necks in clanger be, there I beseeeh you, 
Set me ! To Tell I owe my rescued life, 
And I will risk it blithely for the country : 
I have my honour fended, satisfied my heart ! 

Eedixg. 
Time brings counsel ; let us wait in patience : 
And something must be left to accident. 

But see ! while we are still in darkness here. 
Doth mom upon the highest mountain peaks 
Insult the glowing watch fires ! let us go 
Hence, ere the light o* day overtake us. 

FiJRST. 

Care not for that : night lingers in the glens. 

(All have spontaneoiLsly taken off their hats, and, crowd- 
ing together y silently contemplate the comiiig dawn.) 

EOSSELMAN. 

By yon fair light which greeteth us the first 
Of all the people which dwell far below, 
The murky air of cities breathing heavily ; 
Let us now take the oath of this new league. 

" We will one people be and brothers all ; 

Never divide in danger or necessity ; " 

(All repeat after him with three fingers held up,) 

** We will be free as were our ancestors ; 
And rather die than live in servitude." 

(As above,) 
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" We will have faith in God who reigns on high, 
And have no fear before the might of men." 

• (As above : — the countrymen embrace each other,) 

Stauffacher. 

And now let each go quietly his way 
To his connexions and his partnerships. 
Whoso is herdsman, let him winter quietly, 
And for our league enlist his friends discreet. 
What yet may be to suffer in the future, 
Why, suffer it ! Let Tyrants' reckonings grow 
Until the day when both the common, and 
The special guilt shall be at once discharged. 
Let each his indignation control, 
And spare desire of vengence for the Whole ; 
For he but robs the common-wealth of Good 
Who doth pursue the bent of his own selfish mood. 

(While they go away in the separate directions the 
Orchestra strikes in with a majestic strain; the 
empty stage remains open for sometime and pre- 
sents the spectacle of the sun rising over the Snowy 
Range,) 

End of Second Act. 



Act III. — Scene I. 

Enclosure in front of Tell's Cottage. 
Tell engaged with the house-axe, and Hedwig in 
domestic employment. Walter and William 
playing in the background, with a little crossbow. 

Walter (sings.) 
With the bow and arrow 

Takes the hunter way 
Through hill-passes narrow, 

By the dawning ray. 

As in airy legion. 

Eagle on the wing ; 
In the mountain region. 

Hunter free is king. 

Him obeys the distance 

Where his arrow springs ; 
His beyond resistance 

What moves on feet or wings. 
(Comes running,) 
My string is broken — mend it for me, Father ! 

Tell. 
Kot I ; a proper hunter helps himself. 

(Boys withdraw.) 
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Hedwig. 
The boys full early are begun to shoot. 

Tbll. 
Who would a master be must practise early. 

Hedwig. 
Yet, would to God that they might never learn 1 

Tell. 
They should learn all. Whoever through life would 

strike 
His way successfully, must be prepared 
« To wield and shield ". 

Hedwig. 

Ah, ne^er will any find 
Content at home ! 

Tell. 

/ cannot do it, wife ! 

Me !N"ature hath not cast in herdsman^s mould. 

Eestless must I pursue the fleeing quarry ; 

Then only I enjoy life's privilege 

When daily I renew possession on't. 

Hedwig. 
Thou think'st not of a wife's anxiety. 
Fretting her heart away in expectation 
Of thy return. Then, I am filled with horror 
At the tales of thy mad ventures, which 
The servants time beguile each other telling. 
Each parting cramps my trembling heart, 
Lest thou should'st ne'er return to me again. 
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I seem to see thee wander aimlessly, 
Lost in tlie weary waste of mountain snow, 
Making the venture leap from crag to crag. 
I see thee, as the chamois backward springs 
Dragged with him down into the yawning gulf; — 
Or, the wind-avalanche doth seize thee. 
Winding its icy robe around, and piling 
Over thee a hill of snow ! — or, as beneath 
Thy trustful foot the shell of last year's snow 
So solid-seeming, yields, and down thou sink'st 
Buried alive within the life-congealing vault ! 
Alas ! Death in a hundred changing shapes 
Doth lurk to snatch the venturous hunter. 
'Tis but a melancholy way of life 
That leads at last to breakneck precipice. 

Tell 
Who promptly all surveys with healthy mind, 
With trust in God and skilful faculty, 
Doth lightly free himself from danger's toils : 
The rock him 'ffirights not who was born thereon. 
{ Having finished his work he lays the instrument aside.) 
And now I think the gate will hold a while : 
" A handy axe oft saves the carpenter." 

(Takes his hat.) 

Hedwig. 
Where goest thou 1 

Tell. 
To Altorf, to thy father's. 
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Hedwig. 
Dost thou too something dangerous contrive ? 
Confess. 

Tell. 
Why dost thou think so, wife 1 

Hedwig. 

Something 
Is brewing for the Vogts : Council was held, 
I know, at Eiitli, and thou'rt in the league. 

Tell. 
I was not there — however I shall not 
Desert the country, if she calls on me. 

Hedwig. 
They'll place thee where the danger is, thy part 
As usual will be the hardest one. 

Tell. 
Each will be rated by his known capacity. 

Hedwig. 
The Unterwaldner too thou hast conveyed 
In tempest o'er the lake : that ye escaped 
Was wonderful ! Hadst thou no thought at all 
Of child and wife ] 

Tell. 
Dear wife, I thought of you. 
And so I saved the father for his children. 

Hedwig. 
To trust yourself upon the raging lake, * 

Is not to trust in God ; 'tis but to tempt Him. 
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Tell. 
Too long deliberation leads to nought. 

Hedwig. 
Yes, thou art good and helpful and served all ; 
But thou thyself in need hast helper none I 

Tell. 
l^ow, God forbid that I should e*er need hel]) I 
(He takes the cross-how and holts.) 

Hedwig. 
What wilt thou with the cross-bow % Leave it here. 

Tell. 
My arm doth fail me when I am weaponless. 
(The hoys come hack.) 

Walter. 
Whither away my father ? 

Tell. 

To Altorf, boy, 
To grandfather^s ; wilt go % 

Walter. 

Yes, that I will ! 

Hedwig. 
The Landvogt is still there : go not to Altorf ! 

Tell. 
He leaves to-day. 

Hedwig. 
Then let him first be gone ! 
Remind him not he bears a grudge to us. 
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Tell. 
His spite can do me little injury ; 
Since I do right, I shim no enemy. 

Hedwig. 
Who most do right have most his wrongful hate. 

Tell 
Because he cannot reach them ! Me I think 
The Knight will he content to leave in peace. 

Hedwig 
Aye, art thou sure of that 1 

Tell. 

Not long ago 
I went to hunt among the trackless wastes 
Of SchachenthaJ the uninhahited ; 
And as I made my solitary way 
By a rock-ladder unavoidable — 
For over me sheer rose the precipice, 
And far below the roaring Schcecher rusjied — 
(The hoys press close to him on either hand, and look uj) 
toith eager curiosity.) 
There was the Landvogt coming towards me — 
He all alone with me, as I with him. 
Just man to man, and close by the abyss ; 
Then, as his lordship's eyes upon me fell 
With instant recognition, — for he had 
Not long before imposed a heavy fine 
On me for trifling cause, — and me beheld 
Striding towards him with the stately bow. 
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His face grew white, his knees refused their office ; 
I saw the moment coming fast when he 
Should nerveless sink against the precipice I 
By pity moved, I stepped with ordered mien 
Toward him and said, " 'Tis I Herr Landvogt ". 
But he, not e'en the faintest sound could utter — 
Only in silence motion me away : 
So, I went on and sent his followers. 

Hedwig. 
He quaked with fear : Alas for thee ! that thou 
Hast seen his weakness ; he doth ne'er forget. 

Tell. 
Therefore I shun him and he'll not seek me. 

Hedwig. 
Go not to-day to Altorf, rather go to hunt. 

Tell. 
What dost thou fear 1 

Hedwig. 

I know not, stay away ! 

Tell. 
Why dost thou idly so torment thyself 1 

Hedwig. 
Because my fear no reason hath — stay here ! 

Tell. 
Dear wife, I've made a promise and must go. 

Hedwig. 
Must thou go 1— then leave the boys with me ! 
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Walter. 
Xay, Mother dear, I go with Father. 

Hedwig. 
Walty, my love, wilt thou forsake thy Mother 1 

Walter. 
I'll fetch thee something nice from Gran-dad. 
(Goes with his Father,) 

William. 
Mother, I'll stay with thee ! 

Hedwig. 

Yes, thou art my own 
Dear child — thou only now art left me ! 
(She goes to the gate of the enclosure and looks long 
after the departing.) 



Scene II. 

A wild and sequestred spot in the forest : jets of water 
burst from the rocks and fall down in fine spray. 
Bertha in hunting costume : Rudentz likewise. 

Bertha. 
He follows me ; at last I shall have light. 

Rudentz. 
(Entering hastily,) 
Madam, at length I find you all alone, 
Where rocks encompass us on every side : 
In such a wilderness I fear no witness, 
So, let my heart cast off its load of silence — 
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Bertha. 
You*re sure we are not followed by the Hunt ? 

RUDENTZ. 

The Hunt is over yonder. Now or never ! 

I must seize the moment ere it flies : 

My fate must be decided, even if 

It should for ever part my lot from yours. 

Oh do not arm your kindly looks with such 

Disconsolate severity ! for who am I 

That I should raise my rash desires to you 1 

As yet Fame knows me not ; I dare not rank 

Myself among the glittering press of knights 

Laurelled of Victory who seek to win you : 

Nought have I save a heart of Truth and Love. 

Bertha 
(with proud earnestness,) 
And do you dare to speak to me of Love and Truth, 
Who to your highest duties are untrue 1 

(Rvdentz starts hack,) 
The slave of Austria, who, to the Stranger 
To the oppressor of his people, sells himself ! 

RUDBNTZ. 

From you, dear Lady, such reproaches 1 
Whom do I seek, on Austria's side, but you ? 

Bertha. 
Think you to find me on the side of treason ] 
I would sooner give my hand to Gesler's self. 
The haughty tyrannous oppressor ! — than 
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To a perverted son of Schwytzerland, 
Who makes himself the tool of Austria ! 

KUDBNTZ. 

Oh Heaven ! what must I hear ? 

Bertha. 

How 1 what doth lie 
To good men closer than their countrymen ] 
What fairer duty for a noble heart 
Than be of Innocence the brave defender, 
The guardian of their rights to the oppressed ? 
My wounded heart bleeds for your people. 
I suffer with them, for I can but love 
Where is such modesty and yet such strength. 
My whole heart is attracted to them ; more 
And more each day I learn to rev'rence them. 
But you, whom Nature's ties and knightly duty 
Gave them for a born defender, and 
Who do desert them, faithless going over 
To the foe, and forging fetters for 
His country ; it is you who wound and grieve me so, 
I must constrain my heart e'en not to hate you. 

EUDENTZ. 

Do I not seek the good of my own people 1 
When under Austria's mighty sway I give 
Them peace ! 

Bertha. 
You give them Servitude, not Peace I 
From the last stronghold that remains within 



I 
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This land, you will expugnate Liberty : 
And well the nation knows its true position ; 
False glitter ne*er deceives unerring Instinct. 
For you — already round your helpless head 
And struggling arms they close the fatal net 

RUDENTZ. 

Bertha ! you do but hate me — you despise me ! 

Bertha. 
For me 'twere better that I did — but then 
To see contemned and worthy of contempt 
"Whom one might dearly love. 

RuDENTZ. 

Oh Bertha, Bertha ! 
You give my dazzled eyes a glimpse of heaven, 
And in a moment cast me headlong down 
To bottomless perdition ! 

Bertha. 
Nay, nay, thy nobleness is not all quenched ; 
It doth but smoulder, I will cherish it. 
You must put force upon yourself to kill 
Outright your inborn virtue : so 'tis well 
For you, that it is stronger than you are. 
And, spite of Self, that you are good and noble. 

RUDBNTZ. 

You believe in me ! Oh Bertha everything 
Makes me your Lover now and henceforth ! 



Ah! 
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Bertha. . 
Be what imperial Nature bids you be : 
Accept the part she has assigned to you : 
Stand finnly by your people and your land, 
And for your sacred rights do battle ! 

RUDENTZ. 

How can I win thee— how possess thee, if 
I shall withstand the Kaiser's power ? 
Is't not th* overmastering will of relatives 
Which forcefully disposes of your hand ? 

Bertha. 
My lands lie all within the Forest States, 
And, be the Schwytzer free, then so am L 

RUDENTZ. 

Ah Bertha, what a view youVe opened to me ! 

Bertha, 
Hope not to compass me through Austria's favour, 
She reaches toward mine inheritance ; 
And fain would add it to her wider lands. 
This same fierce greed of land, which will devour 
Your Liberty, doth also threaten mine. 
Oh friend, I am selected for a sacrifice ! 
Perhaps to recompense some favourite. 
Yonder, where snaky Falsehood breeds Intrigue, 
They'll drag me to the Court Imperial, 
When hateful marriage-fetters wait me ! Love 
Love only — yours, my Saviour can be ! 

7 
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RUDBNTZ. 

Could you determine here with me to live 

In my dear Fatherland, and be mine own ! 

Oh Bertha ! all my longing for the world, 

What was it save a striving after thee ] 

Thee only sought I on the path of Glory ; 

AU my thirst for honour was but Love. 

Could you retire into this quiet vale 

With me, and earthly grandeur lay aside, 

Oh ! then were reached the goal of my endeavour : 

Then might the tides of this world's seething ocean 

Beat impotent upon this mountain shore. 

No more have I one winged desire to send 

Abroad into the wide-spread wastes of life. 

Then might these rocks, which rise around us herer 

A rampart solid and impenetrable, 

And this sequestered happy vale alone 

To heaven open, and the glorious sun ! 

Bertha, 

!N"ow thou art all my whispering heart did dream,. 
J^or have my hopes been traitors to my love. 

RUDENTZ. 

Hence vain delusions sense beguiling ! 

Here in my native vale dwells happiness : 

Here where my boyhood's merry days were passed. 

And thousand memories surround me ; 

Where every spring and tree doth live for me 

In Fatherland, if thou wilt be mine own ! 
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■ All me ! I ever loved it well : I feel 
It was my sole regret in every earthly joy. 

Bertha. 
Where should we find the Happy Isle, unless 
Twere here 1 Here in the Land of Innocence, 
Here in the home of old Fidelity, 
Where specious Falsehood hath not yet made way ? 
There Envy troubles not the Springs of Bliss, 
But ever clear the gliding hours flow by. 
I see thee there in true and manly worth 
The foremost of the Free, and of thy rank. 
Honoured with homage freely rendered. 
Great as a king in kingly government ! 

EUDENTZ. 

And there I see thee crown of women fair 
Li wifely busmess charmingly employed, 
Building a very heaven up in my house : ' 
And, as the Spring doth strew the Earth with flowers, 
Diffusing fragrance through Life's atmosphere. 
And making all around alive and joyous ! 

Bertha. 
See then, dear Friend, wherefore I mourned 
In seeing thee destroy Life's highest blessing. 
But — Woe is me ! what am I dreaming of I 
When I must follow Austria's proud knight, 
The Land's oppressor, to his gloomy castle ! 
Here is no castle, here no walls divide 
Me from my people whom I can make happy ! 
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RUDENTZ. 

Yet, how to save myself — ^how to loose the net 
That I so foolishly have thrust my head in ? 

Bertha. 
"With manly resolution tear't in pieces ! 
Whatever the consequence— Stay by thy folk ! 
It is thy place by nature. 

{Blast of a distant horn.) 

'Tis the Hunt 
Approaching — Come, we now must part : fight for 
The Fatherland, 'tis fighting for thy love. 
It is one Foe before whom we all tremble 
And one Freedom will make us all free ! 

(They go away.) 



Scene III. 

A Meadow near Altorf. 
Trees in the foreground : at the back the Hat (of 
Austria) on a pole. The prospect is closed by the 
Bannberg, over and behind which a snow range 
projects. 
Friesshardt and Leuthold keeping watch, 

Friesshardt. 
We watch in vain, for no one hither comes 
To do obeisance to the Austrian Hat ; 
Yet, once this green showed like the yearly Fair, 
Though now *tis desolate as any desert, 
Since we raised aloft yon bugbear. 
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Leuthold. 
None but the rabble vile do show themselves, 
And wave their ragged caps in mockery. 
Respected men will rather make the round 
Of half the burgh limits, than incline 
Their stiffened backs before the Austrian Hat. 

Friesshardt. 
They have to cross this plot in coming from 
The Council-House, about the hour of noon. 
The time and place seemed apt for me to catch 
Them derelict — for no one then would think 
Of rev'rence to the Hat. I saw the priest 
Der Rosselman — straight from a sick-bed come- 
Station himself with Host in hand, just right 
Before the pola The Sacristan had then 
To ring the bell, when all fell on their knees, 
I too, greeting the Pyx, but not the Hat ! 

Leuthold. 
'Say comrade, I begin to think we stand 
Before the Hat here as a laughing stock. 
Tis a disgrace to see a noble trooper 
Stand as sentinel before an empty hat, 
With every sturdy churl despising us — 
To make obeisance to a hat ! in sooth 
The order be a parlous foolish one ! 

Friesshardt. 
And why not to an empty hollow hat 1 
Thou bendest thee to many an em^t^ "^^iu^. 
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HiLDEGABDy Mechthild, and Elspeth come with child- 
ren, and stand around the pole. . 

Lbuthold. 
And thou art e'en a most officious knave 
Who hast brought many worthy folk to scathe. 
Let those pass by the Hat who list, I shall 
Close my two eyelids fast and see them not 

Mechthild. 
There hangs the Landvogt ; have respect you boys ! 

Elspeth. 
Ah would to God he went and left his hat ! 
I trow the Land would be no loser by it. 

Friesshardt 
(scaring them away.) 
Will you begone 1 ye cursfed women pack ! 
Who asks after you ? Send your husbands here 
If courage prick them to defy the order. 

(Women go,) 

Tbll comes up with his crossbow, and leading his hoy 
by the hand, TJiey pass by tJie Hat, toward tJie 
front of the stage, without observing it 

Walter 

(Pointing to the Bannberg,) 
Father, is it true ttie trees on yonder mountain 
Bleed at each stroke o' th' axe ? 

Tblu 

Who says so, boy ? 
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"Walter. 
The Master Herdsman says it — that the trees 
Enchanted be, and whoso injures them 
His hand shall grow and grow e'en as a branch, 
Till with the pain and weight of it he dies ! 

Tell. 
The trees enchanted are — that is the truth. 
Dost see the last year's snow up yonder, where 
The glittering peaks uprear their icy heads 
And lose them high in heaven *? 

Walter. 

Yes, these are 
The glaciers which thunder so of nights, 
And send down the overwhelming avalanche. 

Tell. 
Just so ; and long long since the avalanche 
Had buried Burgh Altorf 'neath its weight. 
Unless the forest over yonder stood 
In verdant strength, a rampart to the land. 

Walter 
{After a thoughtful paitse.) 
Father, be there lands which have no mountains? 

Tell. 
If from our highlands we descend farther 
And farther down towards the streams, we come 
To a wide level country, where the waters 
Eush no more in foaming torrents down. 
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But calm and gentle glide : there far around 
You see the perfect circle joining earth to heaven. 
The waving corn grows long, the meadows fair 
Show like a garden o'er the level land. 

"Walter. 
How beautiful I But Father, tell me now, 
Why do we not at once descend to dwell 
In that fair land, instead of toiling here 
Exposed to ever threatening alarms 1 

Tell. 
The land is fair and generous as heaven ; 
But yet they reap not harvest's plenty, 
Who till and sow it. 

Walter. 
Do they not live like thee^ 
A life of freedom on their heritage 1 

Tell. 
The land belongs to Bishop and to King. 

Walter. 
But they have liberty of chase in forest 1 

Tell, 
Their lord doth claim alike both beast and bird. 

Walter. 
At least they're free to fish in all the streams 1 

Tell. 
Nay, stream and sea and salt are all the king's. 
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Walter. 
What is the king then, whom all must fear *? 

Tell. 
He is the One who doth protect and nourish them. 

Walter. 
They have not courage to protect themselves ] 

Tell. 
There no man dares to trust his neighbour. 

Walter. 
I should he stifled in that wider land ! 
Yonder beneath the snows I'd rather dwell 

Tell. 
Indeed 'tis better, child, behind your back 
. To have the glacier-range, than wicked men. 

{They are about to cross.) 

Walter. 
Oh, Father, see the Hat on yonder pole ! 

Tell. 
What is the Hat to us ] Come, let us go. 
{Just as he is going away Friesshardt advances on him, 
and threatens him with a pike.) 

Friesshardt. 
Stand, in the Kaiser's name ! Stand, I say ! 

Tell 
(Seizing the pike,) 
What do you want 1 Why do you stop my way t 
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Friesshardt. 
You slight the order, you must follow us. 

Leuthold. 
You have not made obeisance to the Hat. 

Tell. 
Friend, let me go ! 

Friesshardt. 

Away with you to prison ! 

Walter. 
My Father to a prison ! Help, oh help I 

{Calling on to the stage,) 
This way, you men : good people, help ! oppression ! 
Yiolence ! They take him prisoner ! 
{Rosselman the priest, and Petermann the Sacristan, 

with three others arrive,) 

Sacristan. 
What is the matter ? 

Eosselman. 
Why lay you hands on him ! 

Friesshardt. 
He is the Kaiser's enemy — a traitor I 

Tell 
{Laying hold of him fiercely.) 
A traitor ! I ! 

Eosselman. 

Thou art mistaken, friend. 
That's Tell — an honest man, and worthy burgess. 
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Walter. 
{Perceiving Waltbr, Fubst runs to him.) 
Grandfather help ! they're laying hands on Father ! 

Friesshardt. 
Away to prison ! 

FURST 

(hastening up.) 

Stop ! m be his surely. 
In God's name, Tell, what hath befallen ] 
(Melchthal and Staupfacher arrive.) 

Friesshardt. 
He hath contemned the Landvogt's sovereignty, 
And he refuses to acknowledge it. 

Stauffacher. 
Hath Tell done this 1 

Melchthal. 
Nay, sure thou liest, knave ! 

Leuthold. 
He hath not made obeisance to the Hat. 

FlJRST. 

Therefore he must to prison ! Friend, I pray. 
Take my security, and let him go. 

Friesshardt. 
Be surety for thyself, and thine own body ; 
We but do our duty — off with him ! 
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Melghthal (to countrymari), 
Nay, 'tis downriglit violence ! shall we bear 
To see him carried off in spite of ns ? 

Sacristan. 
"We are the stronger ; friends, don't suffer it ! 
We'll have sufficient support from the rest. 

Friesshardt. 
Who dares oppose the Landvogt's order ? 

Three more Countrymen {hastening up). 
We'll help you. What's to do 1 Strike them to 
earth ! 
(HiLDEGARD, Mechthild, and Elspeth come back.) 

Tell. 
I do not need your help. Good people, go ! 
Think you, if I desired to use my strength. 
That I should fear their lances ! 

Melchthal (to Freisshardt). 

I dare you 
To drag him forth by force from out our midst 1 

FijRST and Stauffacher. 
Be calm ! be quiet ! 

Friesshardt (cries out). 

Tumult ! insurrection I 
(Horns of the Hunt are heard.) 

Women. 
Here comes the Vogt I 

Friesshardt (raising his voice). 

Eebellion ! Insurrection ! 
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Staupfachbr. 
Shriek, scoundrel, till thou burst! 

EossELMAN and Melchthal. 

Wnt be quiet 1 

Friesshardt {still louder). 
Help ! help ! rescue the servants of the law ! 

FiJRST. 

Here is the Vogt : alas ! an evil chance ! 

{Enter Gessler on horseback with a falcon on his 
hand : Eudolph der Harris, Eertha, and 
EuDENTZ, and a numerous train of retainers, who 
enclose the entire stage with a circle of lances, 

Eudolph der Harras. 
Place, place for the Landvogt. 

Gessler. 

Drive them asunder ! 
Why do the people crowd ] "Who calls for help 1 

{General silence,) 
Who was it ] I will know. 

{To Friesshardt.) 

Do thou stand forth. 
Who art thou % And why boldest thou this man % 

Friesshardt. 
Dread lord ! I am thine armM servant 
Duly appointed here to guard the Hat : 
This man refusing due obeisance to it, 
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I seized to take to prison, as the order is, 
And forcefully the people tried to rescue him. 

Oessleb {after a pause). 
Dost thou despise thy Kaiser, Tell, and me 
His duly constituted deputy, 
So far as to refuse due reverence to 
The Hat, set up for proof of loyalty 1 — 
Thou hast betrayed to me thy evil mind ! 

Tell.* 
Forgive me, gracious lord ! not from contempt 
To you 'twas done, but inadvertantly. 
Tell were not l^ell, if he were circumspect. 
I pray you, grace, 'twill not befal again ! 

Gessleb 
(After a sJiort sUence,) 
Thou art a master of the crossbow, Tell ; 
A match, they say, for any marksman. 

Walter Tell. 
And that, lord, must be true, for Father can 
Drop thee an apple from the waving branch 
Whereon it hangs an hundred yards away ! 

Gessler. j 
Is this thy youngster. Tell 1 

Tell. 

Yea, my good lord. 

Gessleb. 
And hast thou more of such ? 
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Tell. 

One more, my lord. 

Gebsleb. 
And which of them dost thou most dearly love 1 

Tell. 
My lord, they both share equally my love. 

Gessleb. 
iN'ow, Tell, since thou, can'st hit the apple hung 
At five score yards, thou shalt be bound to prove 
Me thy dexterity ; so, take the bow — 
Thou hast it handy — make thee ready now 
To hit an apple set on thy boy's head — 
However, I advise thee, take good aim. 
So that thou at the first shot hit the apple ; 
For, should'st thou miss it, I will have thy head I 
{Signs of horror among the crowd.) 

Tell. 
My lord, what monstrous thing dost thou require 
Of me 1 From my child's head ! nay, good my lord> 
You cannot mean it. Gracious God forbid ! 
You cannot surely ask it of a Father 1 

Gessleb. 
The apple thou shalt shoot on thy son's head — . ; 
I do desire it, and I will it so. 

Tell. 
I am to lay the bow in rest, and aim 
At the dear head of my own child ] Til die first ! 
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Gbssler. 
Thou shootest, or thou diest with thy son. 

Tell. 
I am to be the murderer of my child ! 
My lord, thou hast no child, and knowest not 
What feelings move a loving father's heart 

Gessler. 
What, Tell ! thou art growing wary all at once ! 
Men say thou art a dreamer — far removed 
Out of the beaten track of common men : 
Thou dost aflFect the strange — the wonderf uL 
Now, therefore, I have found for thee a rare 
And desperate venture, such as must perforce 
Be pleasing to thy heart. Another would 
Have hesitated — thou but shutt'st thine eyes. 
And in the dark dost make the venture-leap. 

Bertha. 
Jest not. Sir Knight, with these poor people ! See, 
They stand all pale with fear, so little they 
Accustomed are to jesting from thy mouth. 

Gessler. 
Who told you I was jesting ] 

(Reaching towards a branch nearly overhead,) 

Here's the apple. 
Make room there ! let him take his distance 
As custom hatL I give him eighty yards — 
I^or more nor less — it is his boast that he 
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Can hit his man at five score paces off. 

l^ow, marksman, shoot, and do not miss the mark ! 

EUDOLPH DEB HaRRAS. 

Faith, this grows earnest. Boy, thy life's at stake ! 
Go, kneel down, and beg it of the Landvogt. 

"Walter FCrst 
(Aside to Melchthal, unable to restrain himself,) 
Control thyself ! I do beseech thee, peace ! 

Bertha. 
Let it suffice, Sir Knight ; inhuman 'tis 
So to make merry with a father's anguish. 
If this poor man hath forfeit life and person 
For such a trifling fault — I vow to God 
He hath already ten-fold death endured ! 
Send him away uninjured to his hut ; 
WeU hath he learnt to know thee — for this hour 
Will live for him and for his children's children. 

Gessler. 
Make clear a passage 1 Come, why this delay ? 
Thy life is forfeit, therefore I may slay thee ; 
But see ! with gracious mind I put thy fate 
Into thine own skill-practised hands : 
Nor can that man complain of sentence hard 
Who hath been made the master of his fate. 
Thou braggest of thy trusty sight : — come then ! 
The matter, hunter, is to prove thy skill ; 
The mark is worthy and the prize is great : 
To hit the white within the ring— that may 

8 
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Another — but I call him master who 

In every place is certain of his art ; 

Whose beating heart disturbs nor hand nor eye ! 

"Walter FiJRST 
(Throwing himself at his feet) 
Herr Landvogt, we your greatness recognise ; 
Only, let mercy temper judgment, and 
Take half my " having " — take the whole ! 
But free a Father from this ghastly penalty ! 

Walter Tell. 
Grandfather, kneel not to this treacherous man ! 
Say where I am to stand. I do not fear : 
My Father hits the bird in swiftest flight. 
He'll not mis-hit the heart of his own child. 

Stauffacher. 
Herr Landvogt, does not this child's innocence 
Stir up compassion in your heart 1 

EOSSELMAN. 

Kemember that there is a God in Heaven, 
To whom you must account for every deed. 

Gessler 
(Pointing to the hoy,) 
There ! bind him to the linden tree. 

Walter Tell. 

Bind me ! 
Nay, I will not be bound ; I shall be quiet 
As a lamb, and shall not even breathe : 
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But, if you "bind me, then I cannot stand 

At rest, but must be struggling with my bonds. 

EUDOLPH DER HaRRAS. 

As least, my boy, let them bind up your eyes ! 

Walter Tell. 
And why mine eyes ? dost think I fear the bolt 
From Father's hand 1 I will await it firmly ; e'en 
Mine eyelids shall not blink the speeding shot. 
Come, Father, show him thou a marksman art ; 
He thinks thee none, and would destroy us. 
Then shoot and hit, to spite the furious wretch ! 
(He goes to the lime tree, and the apple is placed on his 

head,) 

Melchthal 
{To countrymen,) 
What ! shall we see, before our very eyes. 
This crime accomplished ? What was our oath 1 

Stauppachbr. 
'Tis useless ; we are weaponless ! behold 
The bristling wood of spears around us. 

Melchthal. 
Oh that we had but acted promptly ! and 

May God forgive them who advised delay ! 

Gessler {to Tell.) 
To work ! ye shall not carry arms for nought. 
A deadly weapon's something dangerous; 
The arrow oft comes back upon the shooter. 
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This free-bom right assumed by every boor 

Is much offensive to the Emperor ; 

JS'one shall go armed save him whose ordered so. - 

It pleases you to carry bolt and bow ; 

Well, then, 1*11 furnish you a mark for them. 

Tell 
{Bending the crossbotv, and fitting the holt) 
Room ! clear the way ! 

Stauffacher. 
What, TeU 1 you would — never again — you tremble ; 
Your hand doth shake — ^your knees give way ! 

Tell 
{Lowering the crossbow.) 
All is confused ; sight fails me ! 

Women. 

Gracious God I 
Tell 
{To Landvogt.) 
Release me from this trial — take my heart ! 

{Tearing his vest open.) 
Call on your horsemen ; trample me under foot ! 

Gessler. 
I do not want your life ; I want your shot. 
Thou'rt all-accomplished. Tell ; thy courage is 
Invincible ! Men say thy cunning hand doth know 
Deftly to ply the rudder as to spring the bow. 
Xo storm aflFrights thee when there's aught to save : 
Now, Saviour, save thyself who savest all ! 
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(Tell in a fearful struggle, his hands shaking and his 
rolling eyes directed now on the Landvogt, now to 
Heaven, suddenly gropes to his quiver, whence he 
withdraws a second bolt, and sticks it in his vest. 
Gessler notes all these movements,) 

Walter Tell 
(Under the lime tree,) 
Come, Father, shoot ! Pin nought afraid. 

KUDENTZ. 

(Who during all this time has stood by with his faculties 
on the stretch and with difficulty restraining himself, 
steps forward. ) 
Herr Landvogt, you will urge no further, nay. 
In sooth it was but an experiment — 
Your goal is reached — e'en in a wise design 
Severity overstretched defeats its aim : 
The best bow all to strongly bent will break. 

Gessler. 
Be silent you, till you are called ! 

KuDENTZ. 

I will speak ! 
And I dare ! The Kaiser's honour I revere ; 
Yet all such doings must engender hate, 
And that is not his wish, I dare uphold : 
Such cruelty my people merit not 
Nor have you truly warrant for it. 

Gessler. 
Ha ! do you dare 1 
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KUDENTZ. 

I have been silent quite 
At every deed of wickedness I saw, 
My seeing eyes shut close, my swelling heart 
I have kept down in my indignant breast ; 
But longer silence were a traitor's part 
Alike to Fatherland and to the Emperor. 

Bertha 
(Throwing herself between him and the Landvogt.) 
My God ! you but excite his fury more ! 

RUDENTZ. 

My people I forsook, my dearest Kin 

Abandoned, and nature's every bond 

I broke, all to unite myself to you : 

I thought but to advance the good of all 

By striving to consolidate the Empire. 

But now the bandage from mine eyes hath dropt : 

"With horror shuddering I see myself 

Brought to the dread abyss's verge ; 

My unwarped judgment you have laid astray ; 

My simple heart seduced. I had arrived 

At that perverted state of mind, which with 

The best intent my people would have ruined. 

Gessler. 
Audacious ! Such language to your lord 1 

EUDENTZ. 

The Kaiser is my lord, not you. Freeborn 
Am I as thou ! I dare to match myself 
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With thee in every knightly virtue ! 

And, stood you not here in the Kaiser's name, 

Which I revere, myself, when 'tis dishonoured. 

Should cast my glove hefore thee, and thou shouldest 

Answer me in knightly fashion. Yes ! 

Beckon your horsemen ; not unarmed I stand 

{Pointing to the peasants,) 
Like these poor peasants there. I wear a sword. 
And whoso dares approach ! 

Stauffacher {calls out). 

The apple's down ! 
{Whilst all have been pressing to this side, and Bertha 
throws herself betwixt Eudentz and the Land- 
voGT, Tell has shot.) 

EOSSELMAN. 

And the boy lives ! 

Many Voices. 

The apple is shot through ! 

Gessler 

{In astonishment) 

How, what 1 then he hath shot 1 The madman 1 

Bertha. 
And the boy lives I Come to, good Father ! 

Walter Tell 
{Comes running joyfully with the apple,) 
Here is the apple. Father ! Was not I 
Eight well avised, you would not hurt your boy 1 



\ 
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Tell. 
{Standing mth body bent forward as though to follow 
the bolt, lets fall the crossbow ; as he sees the hoy 
coming he hastens toward him with outstretched 
arms, and 'presses him to his heart with feverish 
fewour. In this position he collapses from weak- 
ness. Ml stand looMng on with compassion,) 

Bertha- 
Beneficent Heaven ! 

FURST 

{To Father and Son.) 

Oh, my children ! 

Staufpacher. 
God be'praised 1 

Leuthold. 
That was a shot ! Indeed, 
Twill be rememberM to latest times. 

Rudolph der Harras. 
The hunter, Tell, will be the theme of story, 
"While the everlasting hills endure ! 

{Hands the apple to the Vogt.) 

Gessler. 

By heaven, right through the middle it is split ! 
It was a master shot, I must allow. 

Eosselman. 
'J'he shot was good, but woe betide him who 
Did goad him on to tempt God's providence ! 
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Stauffacheb. 
Come, Tell, arouse thyself I right well, 
Right manfully you passed the ordeal. 
And now art free to go thy ways again ! 

HOSSELMAN. 

Come, come, and to the mother bring her son ! 
(TTiey are about to lead him away,) 

Gessleb. 
Tell, yet a word. 

Tell 
(Coming back.) 

What is your will, my lord 

j. Gessleb. 

Anon thou stuck'st a second arrow in 
Thy body-vest. Yes, yes, I saw it well. 
Tell me, what was thy purpose with it 1 

Tell (disconcerted). 
My lord, it is a common hunter's custom. 

Gessleb. 
Nay, Tell, that answer will not pass with me ; 
Some other meaning was concealed I doubt not 
Tell me the secret of it frankly, freely : 
Whate'er it be, I warrant thee thy life. 
So, why the second bolt 1 

Tell. 

TVell then, my lore 
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Since you do give me warrant of my life, 
The very truth I will unfold to you. 
(He draws the holt from his vest and gives the Landvogf 

a terrible gla,nce.) 
Thifl second arrow, lord, was meant for thee. 
If I, unfortunate, had hit my child ; 
And truly I should not have missed thy heart ! 

Gessler. 
Well, Tell, I have assured you of your life ; 
I gave my knightly word, and I will keep it : 
But yet, for I perceived your base intent, 
I shall transport and keep you where 
N"or sun nor moon shall shine on you ; 
So from your deadly bolt I shall be safe : 
Seize him and bind him, men ! 

(Tell is hound,) 

Staufpacher. 

How now. Sir Knight % 
Can you so use the man in whom God's hand 
To all hath been most clearly manifest *? 

Gessler. 
Let's see if it the second time will save him ; 
Bear him on board my ship ; I follow straight : 
Ourself shall carry him to KUssnacht. 

ROSSELMAN. 

That you dare not, the Kaiser dares not ; it 
Would contravene our Freedom charters. 
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Gesslee. 
Where are they ? Hath the Emperor confirmed them ? 
He hath not. You must win such favour by 
Obedience ; for ye are rebels all 
Against the Kaiser's laws, and are come nigh 
To rank revolt ! I know, see through, ye all ! 
Him will I wrest at once from out your midst. 
Although ye all are partners in his guilt. 
Wise will he be who silently obeys ! 
He rides away^ Bertha, Rudentz, Rudolph der 
Haeras, and the retainers follow, Friesshardt 
and Leuthold remain heliind.) 

Walter Fxjrst 
(In great anguish.) 
Now all is o*er, he hath made up his mind 
Me and my house to ruin utterly. 

Stauffacher {to Tell), 
Oh why would you infuriate the wretch 1 

Tell. 
They jest at scars who never felt a wound ! 

Stauffacher. 
Alas, now all is over ! for with you 
We all are bound, and laid in fetters ! 

Countrymen {crowding round him). 
With thee, alas, our last hope vanishes ! 

Leuthold {approaching). 
Tell, it grieves me, but I must obey. 
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Tbll. 
Farewell! 

Walter 
(Clinging to him painfully.) 
Oh Father ! Father ! Dearest Father ! 

Tell 

{Raising his arms to Heaven.) 
Yonder thy Father is, on high ! Call on Him ! 

Stauffacher. 
Tell, have you not some message to your wife ? 

Tell 
(Holding the boy to his breast spasmodically.) 
The boy at least is safe ! Me God will help. 
(Tears himself hastily away and follows the retainers.) 

End op the Third Act. 



Act IY. — Scene I. 

Eastern shore of the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons 
(Lucerne.) 

Grotesque and precipitous rocks shut in the western 
prospect, the Lake is in commotion, there is a furi- 
ous rush and roar accompanied by flashes of lightn- 
ing and thunder peals. 

KuNTz of Gersauy a Fisherman and Boy. 

KUNTZ. 

I saw the thing myself, you may believe it ; 
And it all happened just as I have told you. 

Fisherman. 
Tell prisoner, and carried off to Kussnacht ! 
The best man in the land, the bravest arm 
When once we come to fight for liberty. 

KuNTZ. 

The Landvogt was to bring him down the lake 
Along with him ; they were embarking just 
As I left Fliielen, but the threatening storm. 
Which even now is coming on, and which 
Constrained me to hasten here to land, 
Might well have hindered their departure. 
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FiSHERMAX. 

Brave Tell in fetters, in the Landvogt's power ! 
We may be sure he'll bury him so deep 
That he shall never see daylight again ! 
For, he must dread the indignation just 
Of a free man so grievously provoked. 

KUXTZ. 

The old Landamman too, the noble lord 

Of Attinghouse, they say, lies at death's door. 

Fisherman. 
Thus the last anchor of our hope doth break ! 
He was the only one for many a day 
Who dared to raise his voice for people's law. 

KUNTZ. 

The tempest grows apace, and so farewell to you I 
I shall take shelter in the hamlet, since to-day 
No farther sailing-down is to be thought on. 

[ExiL 
Fisherman. 
Tell apprehended and the baron dead ! 

Eaise tyranny thy brazen brow, all shame 
Cast from thee ! for mute is the voice of truth. 
The bright clear-seeing eye is closed in darkness, 
And the arm of rescue is in chains ! 

Boy. 
Father, this hail is bitter, come into the hut, 
It is not pleasant in the open here. 
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Fisherman. 
Howl winds ! ye flaming lightnings flash ! burst clouds ! 
Eour down ye streams of heaven, and drown the land! 
Destroy the germs of unexpanded nature ! 
Ye elements be masters of the world ! 
Come back ye bears and wolves of olden time, 
Back from your wastes, the land belongs to you — 
Who would live here deprived of liberty ! 

Boy. 
Hear how the wind in the deep hollow roars; 
The whirling waters rush with mighty sound; 
Such howling hurly-burly ne'er was heard before. 

Fisherman. 
To make a target of his own child's head — 
Such task was ne'er before to father set 1 
And shall not nature in wild fury rise 
In mad revolt thereat ? Oh it would not 
Surprise me, if rocks bend into the lake, 
If yonder peaks and icy towers, which 
Since creation day have never thawed, 
Melt, and from their lofty summits flow ; 
If the huge mountains' solid masses split. 
And vast rock-caves coUapse, a second deluge should 
Engulph the habitations of all living. 

(Bells heard,) 

BOT. 

Hark ! up yonder they are ringing on the hill. 
Belike they see some ship in sore distress. 
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And ring the bell to pray for those on board. 

(Ascends a height) 

Fisherman. 
Woe to the vessel which, now under way, 
Is in yon frightful cradle rocked ! alike 
The helm and helmsman here are useless, 
Tempest is master, wind and wave with man 
Play football, far or near no kindly inlet 
Offers friendly shelter ! frowning rocks 
Steep, cold and bare look down with armless trunk 
And offer him their jagged stony breast ! 

Boy 

(Pointing to the left.) 

Father, a ship ! it comes this way from Fliielen. 

Fisherman. 
Poor men, God help them ! when the storm 
Within this rock-bound estuary once gets caught, 
It rushes madly round, like some fierce beast 
Of prey, which howling vainly seeks outlet. 
Dashing itself in fury on the iron bars — 
For all around, the rocks, which heaven-high 
Wall in the narrow straight, confine it. 

Boy. 
It is the Landvogt's yacht of Uri, Father : 
I know her by the reddish deck and pennant 

Fisherman. 
Avenging God I It is none other than 
The Landvogt who goes there — ^yonder he shipped 
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And brings his crime on board along with him ; 
Swift the avenging arm hath found him ! 
Now over him he owns a stronger master ; 
The swelling waves subside not at his voice ; 
The rocks bow not their heads before his hat. 
Boy, pray not, nor keep back the avenging arm ! 

Boy. 
I pray not for the treacherous Landvogt, but 
!For Tell — for Tell, who is on board with him. 

Fisherman. 
wayward, blind, and fierce, brute elements ! 
Must you to reach the single guilty one 
Destroy with him both ship and steersman ! 

Boy. 
See, see, they had got well past Buggisgrat 
When, by the tempest's force, rebounding from 
The Devil's Minster, they were thrown back to 
Great Axenberg, — I cannot see them now. 

ElSHEBMAN. 

Yonder's the Hatchet rock, whereon erewhile 
Full many a gallant ship hath broke. 
If by that point they steer not warily 
The yacht will go to pieces on the reef, 
Which suddenly sinks down below the waters. 
They have on board a right good helmsman. 
Could any single aim save them 'twere Tell's, 
But he, alas 1 is fettered hand and toot, 

9 
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Enter William Tbll {with crossbow.) 
He comes with hurried, unequal steps, stares around as if 
dazed, and then betrays the most violent emotion. 
On reacfiing the middle of the stage he throws him- 
self on tfie ground which Tie grasps with his hands 
and spreads out his arms to h£aven. 
Boy (observing him,) 
Look, Father, who the man is kneeling yonder ! 

ElSHEBMAK. 

He grasps the earth with outspread fingers, and 
Seems to have lost his senses utterly ! 

Boy (coming forward, ) 
What do I see 1 Oh Father, come and look ! 

Fisherman (approaching,) 
Who is it 1 God of Heaven I CanitheTeUI 
How came you hither 1 speak ! 

Boy. 

Some short while since 
Were you not prisoner on yonder vessel 1 

Fisherman. 
And were you not so carried off to Kiissnacht 1 

Tell (standing up.) 
I have escaped. 

Fisherman and Boy. 

Escaped ! 'tis a God's miracle ! 
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Boy. 
Where are you co^e from ? 

Tell. 

Yonder vessel 

ElSHERMAN. 

What? 

Boy (at same instant) 
Where is the Landvogt ? 

Tell. 

Driving on the waves. 

Fisherman. 
Is't possible 1 But you, how are you here 1 
Have you escaped at once from bonds and tempest % 

Tell. 
Yes, by God's gracious providence ! but listen. 

Both. 
Yes, yes, speak ! 

Tell. 
Know you what took place at Altorf ] 

Fisherman. 
Yes, we know all that ; proceed ! 

Tell. 

You know 
The Landvogt had me seized, and bound, and would 
Have brought me to the Fort at Kiias3aa353c^\ 
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And be embazked witii yoa si FLoden. 

We know it : sa j how you made jour escape. 

Tell. 
I lay on boazd the boat fast bound with coids, 
Defencdeas and resigned. I bad no hope 
Ever again to see tiie joyous snnli^ty 
Or the dear fBcea of my wife and children ; 
But trosiless gazed across the watery waste ! 

FiBHEBMAX. 

Poor man! 

Tell. 
So fare we on — ^the Landvogt^ 
Kodolph der Harras, and retainers. 
Now, my qniver with the crossbow lay 
On the stem deck, just by the rudder, and 
No sooner had we tamed the rocky point 
l^ear Little Axen, than — doubtless decreed of Grod- 
A storm so deadly awful suddenly 
!fooke forth on us out of the Grotthardt-gap, 
The heart of every oarsman sank ; all thought 
To perish in the waters miserably. 
Then I overheard a servant thus address the Yogt. 
* You see your own and ojar distress, my lord ; 
That we are hovering on destraction's brink ; 
The helmsmen out of fright have lost their wits, 
And are not well acquainted with the course : 
But here is Tell a mighty man who knows 
Well bow to steer : — ^how then if we make use 
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Of bim in our distress f' 

On this the Vogt 
Me thus addressed. 

* Tell, if thou wouldest venture 
Help out of this storm, then surely I 
Would free thee from thy bonds.' 

So then I said : 

* Yea, lord, by help of God Til venture it. 
And try to help us out of this '. 

Thus I 
Eeleased, stood by the helm and steered right away. 
But ever and anon I stole a glance 
Aside, to where my trusty weapon lay. 
And kept a sharp look out along the shore 
In case some chance should offer of escapa 
So soon as I perceived a flattened reef 
Which jutted out some way into the lake — 

Fisherman. 
I know : 'tis at the foot of great Axen ; 
But as the slope is steep, I did not deem 
'Twas possible to reach it springing from the yacht 

Tell. 
I shouted to the men to pull their best 
Till we should front it — 

* Yonder,' I cried, 

* The worst is over,' 

And, as pulling hard. 
We quickly reached it, I to God did pray 
For help, and pressed with all my body's force 
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The stem bulwark close to the rocky wall : 
Then, snatching up my shooting gear, I swung 
Myself up with a spring on to the slope 
Giving a mighty push with my foot hindwards. 
The little vessel launched on the abyss, 
There, as God wills, to drive upon the waves ! 
Thus I am here — ^redeemed from tempest's power, 
And from the far worse power of wicked men. 

Fisherman. 
Tell, Tell, the Lord hath surely wrought for thee 
A wonder manifest — I scarce believe my thought ! 
But say, where dost thou mean to go 1 for thee 
There is not house of refuge open, if 
The Landvogt should escape the storm alive. 

Tell. 
I heard him say, whilst I lay bound on board. 
That he should land at Brunnen, and across 
The Schwytzer hills should carry me to Kiissnacht. 

Fisherman. 
Doth he intend to take the way by land 1 

Tell. 
He thinks so. 

Fisherman. 
Then conceal yourself without delay 1 
God will not twice out of his hand deliver you. 

Tell. 
Tell me the nearest way to Arth and Kiissnacht. 
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Fisherman. 
The high-road leads by Steinen, but my boy, 
Who knows the hills, can take yon by a short 
And more secluded way across Lowertz. 

Tell {giving his hand,) 
May God reward your good deed ! fare you well. 

{Is going ^ hut tarns round,) 
Have not you too ta'en oath at Eiitli with 
The rest 1 Meseems I heard you named. 

Fisherman. 

Tis true, 
I was, and took the oath of brotherhood. 

Tell. 
Then haste to Biirglen, and do me this grace ! 
My wife is greatly troubled for me ; say 
That I am saved and in a place of safety. 

Fisherman. 
But whither shall I say that you are gone 1 

Tell. 
There you will find the father of my wife, 
And others who at Eiitli took the oath. 
Ye must be brave and of good courage, for 
If Tell be free and master of his weapon 
Ye soon shall hear more news of him. 

Fisherman. 
But what is your design 1 show it me freely. 
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Tell. 
If it be done^ 'twill also como to speech. 

[Goes, 

!FlSHEBHAN. 

Show him the way, Yeuni God be his help ! 
He brings to issue all he undertakes. 

[Exit 
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Mansion of Attinghouse. 
The Free Baron (of Attinghouse), in an arm-chair, 
dying — ^Walter Furst, Stauflfacher, and Baumgarten 
attending him— Walter Tell is kneeling before the 
dying man. 

Walter Furst. 
It is all over with him : he is gone ! 

Stauffacher. 
He lies not like the dead ; and see 
The feather stirs upon his lip I His sleep 
Is calm ; the smile of peace is on his features. 

(Baumgarten goes to the door and speaks with some one,) 

Fdrst (to Baumoarten.) 
Who is't ? 

Baumgarten (returning,) 
It is Dame Hedwig, your good daughter ; 
She would speak with you and see the boy. 
(Walter Tell rises.) 
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FURST. 

Can I console her 1 Have I for myself 
Consolement ) On my head afflictions heap them- 
selves ! 

Hbdwig 

(Pressing in,) 

Where is my child ? Let me — I miLst see him ! 

Stauffaoheb. 
Be cahn ! Bethink yon, 'tis the house of death ! 

Hedwiq 
(Rushing on the boy.) 
My Walty ! Oh, he's spared to me ! 

Walter Tell 

(Embracing her,) 

Poor mother ! 
Hbdwig. 

Is't really true 1 Come back to me unharmed ! 

(Looking on him with anxious solicitude,) 

And is it possible ? Could he take aim at thee 1 

How could he ? Oh, he hath no heart who could 

Discharge the deadly bolt at his own child 1 

Walter Furst. 
^Twas done in anguish — yea, with pain-rent soul, 
Upon constraint, for it was life's ransom. 

Hbdwig. 
Had he possessed a father's heart he would 
Have rather died a thousand deaths than do it. 
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Stauffacher. 
Shonld yon npbndd a gracions Providenoe 
So well directing it f 

Hedwig. 

Can I forget 
What might have come of it! Great God of 

heaven ! 
If I shonld live throngh eighty years I shall 
For ever see the boy standing in bonds, 
The father shooting at him, and the bolt 
Winging its flight for ever to my heart ! 

Melghthal. 
Did you but know, Dame, how the Vogt did goad 
him ! 

Hedwig. 
Oh, brutal heart of man ! when haughty pride 
Is wounded, then of nothing more he recks, 
But, borne away by ardour in the game. 
Stakes anything — child's life and mother's heart ! 

Baumgabten. 
Your husband's lot is not yet hard enough 
But you must gall him with your bitter taunts ! 
Have you no sense of his affictiqn 1 

Hedwig. 
{Turning round and fixing on him a stem glance.) 
Hast thou but tears for thy best friend's misfortune ? 
Where were you when this gallant man was laid 
In bonds 1 Where was your help ? Did you look on 
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And suffer them to do this deed 1 You did ! 
Patiently you suffered it— before your eyes 
They dragged your friend out of your midst ! 
Did Tell act so by you 1 Did he too stand 
In stupefaction when the Landvogt's horse 
Like bloodhounds on the track were at thy heels, 
And breasting thee the raging lake 1 Vain tears 
Were not his mead of pity — into the boat 
He sprang — children and wife forgot to rescue 
thee ! 

W. FtJRST. 

And what could we — a little knot of men 
UnarmM venture towards rescue 1 

Hedwig. 

(Throwing herself on his bosom.) 
Oh, Father, you too have lost him ! The land — 
We all have lost him— we all miss him ! Ah, 
Yet more shall he miss us ! God keep his soul 
From dark depair ! Down to his dungeon desolate 
No friendly consolation penetrates ! 
Should he grow sick ! Ah ! in the darkness of 
The humid dungeon he must sicken ! As 
The Alpine rose doth fade and pine away 
In marsh-malaria, so for him there is no life 
But in the sunlight, in the balmy stream of air. 
Imprisoned ! he ! his very breath is Liberty : 
He cannot breathe the exhalations foul 
Of the damp noisome vault, and live. 
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Stauffacheb. 
Yet calm yourself : we will exert ourselves 
To set him free. 

Hedwig. 
"Without him what can you effect ? So long 
As Tell was free, there stiU. was room for hope; 
In him had Innocence yet one friend left, 
A helper the distressed. TeU saved you all ; 
You altogejther cannot loose his bonds ! 

{The Baron cmakes,) 

Baumgabten. 
He stirs, be still ! 

B. OF Attinghouse {sitting up). 
Where is he 1 

Stauffacheb. 

Who? 

Babon. 

He comes not : . 
He doth forsake me in the parting hour ! 

Stauffacheb {to Fubst). 
He means the Younker — ^have you sent for him 1 

FijBST. 

We've sent for him. Be of good cheer, my lord, 
His heart, long lost, is found — he's ours once more. 

Babon. 
Hath he declared for Fatherland 1 
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Stauppaoher. 

Yea, noble sir. 
And that courageously I 

Babon. 

Why comes he not 
My latest benediction to receive 1 
With me I feel *tis nearly over now. 

Stauppaoher. 
!N^ay, good my lord, not so, your little sleep 
Hath quickened you, and brighter is your look. 

Baron. 
Pain is of Life, and it doth leave me too : 
My day of suffering, as of hope, is done. 

{Observing the Boy,) 
Who is the boy ? 

FURST. 

My lord, give him your blessing, 
'Tis my grandson-he is fatherless ! 
Hedwig kneels with the Boy in front of the dying man.) 

Baron. 
And fatherless I leave you all behind. 
Alas, that my last glance should rest 
Upon the setting of the Fatherland 1 
Was I to reach life's fullest measure 
Only to take my every hope away with me % 

Stauffachbr 

{To FuRST.) 

Ought we to let him die in this dark sorrow % 
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Let us illume for him the parting hour 
With the fair rays of Hope ! 

{To the Baron.) Most nohle Sir, 
Eaise up your horn of courage ! we are not 
Forsaken quite, nor lost past remedy. 

Babon. 
Who shall save you ? 

FURST. 

Ourselves. But deign to hear. 
The three Cantons together have agreed 
To drive the tyrants out. The league is formed, 
A sacred oath doth hind us ; 'twill he put 
In action ere the dying year is out 

Your dust will lie at rest in a free land. 

Baron. 
Oh, teU me ! Is the covenant completed ? 

Melohthal. 
The three Cantons will rise the self-same day : 
All is prepared, the secret yet well kept. 
Although hy many hundreds it is shared. 
The ground heneath the Tyrants' feet is mined \ 
Their days of rule are numherM, and soon 
JTot e'en a footj)rint shall they leave hehind. 

Baron. 
But what of the three Canton Fortresses % 

Mblchthal, 
All shall be taken on the self-same day. 
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Baron. 
And are the nobles partners in the league ) 

Stauffachbr. 
We hope for their assistance when 'tis ripe : 
Only the peasantry are sworn at present. 

Baron. 
{Slowly raising himself in astonishment.) 
And will the peasant venture such a deed 
Out of his own device, without the nobles' help % 

Indeed then he hath need of us no more : 
In comfort we may step into our grave ; 
Life will survive us, for by other powers 
Shall Manhood's majesty assert itself. 
(Laying his hand on the head of the child who is "kneel- 
ing before him.) 
Out of this head whereon the apple lay 
Shall spring for you a new and better freedom. 
The old doth crumble down, the time doth change, 
And a new life doth blossom on the ruins. 

Stauffachbr (fo Furst.) 

See what a halo spreads around his eye ! 

'Tis not the quenchment of the light of nature, 

'Tis the first glimmer of the coming life. 

Baron. 
The noble leaves the ancient castle hall, 
And to the city takes the burgess oath. 
The work's begun in Uechtland — in Thurgau ; 
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The noble Berne nprears her lofty head ; 
Freiburg is a sure lef nge of the free ; 
Brisk Zurich arms and trains her banded guildry 
Soon to become a warlike host The might 
Of kings doth wave-like break itself in spray 
Against her everlasting ramparts ! 

[He speaks the following in a prophetic tone ; his speech 

rises to enthusiasm.) 

I see the princes and the high bom lords 
Draw hitherward in martial panoply, 
A crowd of harmless herdsmen to invade 
With all the pomp and circumstance of war. 
The struggle will be desperate, and famed 
Shall many a pass become through bloody fight 
Decided there. The peasant rushes on 
With naked breast upon the bristling spears — 
A willing sacrifice — He breaks their ranks, 
The flower of their nobility lays low. 
And lifts the banner of victorious Liberty ! 

(Joining the hands 0/ Walter, Fdrst and Stauffaohbb.) 

Therefore, hold fast together, firm and sure ; 
Let aliens have no part in Freedom's Land, 
Set forth the mountain-watch upon your hills, 
That band to band be quickly gathered. 
Unite — unite — un-ite ! 

(He falls back on the cushion, his lifeless hands still 
holding the others together, Furst and Stauf- 
FAOHER look on Mm silently for some instants, and 
then move aside to relieve their feelings.' Mean- 
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time the servants have pressed quietly into the 
apartment. Thsy draw near with mute, or demcm- 
strative signs of son*ow ; a few kneel beside him, 
and weep on his hands. During this dumb show 
the town bells are rung.) 

EuDENTZ {to foregoing,) 
(Enters hastily,) 
Is he still living 1 Can he yet hear me ? 

FuRST {pointing with averted face,) 
You now are liege lord and protector to us ; 
And, this castle hath another name. 

EUDBNTZ 

{Perceiving the body, stands arrested by violent 

emotion.) 
Oh God beneficent ! Too late repentance ! 
Could he not some few pulses longer live, 
An 'twere but my changed heart to prove ? 
I did despise his true and friendly voice 
While yet he walked in light — and he is gone ! 
Is gone for ever, leaving me my guilt 
Heavy and unatoned for ! Oh, tell me ! 
Did he depart in anger toward me ] 

Stauffacheb. 
He heard e'en as he died what you have done, 
And blessed your courage with his parting breath. 

EUDENTZ 

{Kneeling before the body,) 

Yes, much revered remains of mortal rare ! 

10 
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Thon soulless body ! here I promise thee — 
Holding thy cold and nerveless hand — '' For ever 
I have torn myself from every alien bond ; 
And to my people am restored. A Schwytzer 
I am, and shall be, with all my soul ! " 

(Bmng.) 

To FSrst, Stauffachkr, and the rest,) 
Mourn for the friend of aU, and father, but 
Despair not ! He hath left me not alone 
His heritage — his heart, his spirit doth 
On me descend, and my green youth shall execute 
What his ripe age decreed was due to you. 
{To FuRST, Stauppacheb, and Mblchthal.) 

Give me your hand, my venerable father ! 
Tours ! and, Melchthal, yours also ! 
Nay, do not hesitate nor turn away ! 
Eeceive my oath and solemn promise. 

FSrst. 
Give him your hand ; his heart deserves 
Your confidence. 

Mblchthal. 
You've held the peasant cheap ! 
Why should we now aught else expect of you % 

EUDENTZ. 

Oh, think not on the errors of my youth 1 

Stauffacher 
{To Mblchthal.) 
** Unite " was His last word — ^remember that 1 
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Mblchthal. 
Here is my hand, Sir Knight — the peasant's clasp 
Is a man's word, too I What were the Klnight with- 
out us ? 
Our order is more ancient too than yours. 

EUDBNTZ. 

I honour him, and shall protect him with my sword. 

Melchthal. 
The arm, my lord, which the hard earth subdues 
And makes your heritage to fructify, 
Can also well protect the man's own breast 

EUDENTZ. 

You shall defend my breast, as I shall yours ; 
So, each shall through the other stronger be : 
But why waste words 1 There is the Fatherland 
As yet the prey of foreign tyranny. 
When once the land is clear of enemies. 
Then will we peaceably discuss these terms. 

(Pausing,) 
But, you are silent ! you have nought to say to me ! 
Do I not yet deserve that you should trust me 1 — 

Then must I press against your will into 
Your secrets. — Council ye have held, conspired. 
At Eiitli I know all that was discussed ; 
And, what was not entrusted me, have kept 
E'en as a sacred pledge. My country's foe 
I never was, and ne'er would act against her. 

Yet, you did wrong your action to defer ; 
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Time presses on and asks for promptitude : 
Tell was a sacrifice to your delay. 

Staufpacher. 
We have ta'en oath to wait for Christmas day. 

EUDBNTZ. 

I was not there, and did not take your oath ; 
So, yon may wait, but I shall act. 

Melghthal. 

YouwiU? 

EUDENTZ. 

I rank now with the fathers of the land, 
And my first duty 's to protect you. 

Fdrst. 
To give to Mother Earth this valued dust, 
That is our next and holiest duty. 

EuDBNTZ. 

When we have freed the land, then will we lay 
Bright Victory's fresh wreath upon his bier. 
Oh, friends, not your affairs alone — ^I have 
To fight out my own quarrel with the tyrants : 
For know — ^my Bertha's disappeared ! snatched off 
In secret from our midst with daring wickedness ! 

Staufpacher. 
But would the tyrant dare to do such deed 
Of violence upon a freebom lady ? 

EUDENTZ. 

Oh friends, I promised help to you, and I 
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Must first to yon be suppliant for it. 

My love is torn away from me by force, 

And who knows where this madman hath concealed 

her; 
Or, of what violence he 's capable, 
To force her consent to a hated union I 
Desert me not ! Oh help me to rescue her ! 
She loved you, and hath well deserved of you, 
That in her cause each man should arm himself. 

FURST. 

What would you undertake 1 

EUDBNTZ. 

Ah, would I knew ! 
In the deep gloom enveloping her fate. 
In this unspeakable suspense of mind. 
Where nothing certain offers to lay hold of ; 
Within my soul I have this clear conviction 
From 'neath the ruins of the tyrant's power 
Alone, can we dig out the missing treasure. 
We must be masters of the fortresses. 
If we would hope to find her prison-house. 

Melchthal. 
Come, lead us on ! we'll follow you. Why for 
To-morrow wait for what to-day can do ? 
Tell was at liberty when we at Eutli swore. 
That darkest episode had not occurred. 
Time brings a revolution on his wings : 
Where is the timid wretch who still can hesitate ! 
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EUDENTZ. 

{To Staufpachbr and Fubst.) 
Meanwhile in arms, and leady, sons and sires, 
Await the lighting of the mountain beacon fires, 
Then swifter far than the winged arrow flies 
Shall these to you our victory disclose. 
And, when you see th' auspicious flames arise, 
Then burst at once like lightning on your foes : 
So end upon the wrecks of tyranny your woes ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene UL 

(The Hollow Pass near Kussnachb.) 

People are seen descending between rocks behind^ and 
the wayfarers are seen on the height ere they 
appear on the stage, which is completely enclosed 
by rocks ; on one of the more advanced is a spur 
overgrown with bushes. 

Tell 
(Enters with a crossbow,) 
He must come through this winding hollow way ; 
Ko other road leads on to Kiissnacht fort, 
m do it here — the opportunity is good ; 
Yonder the elder bush conceals me from him ; 
Thence down to here my bolt can reach him ; 
The gullet of the pass keeps back his followers. 
Make up thy reckoning with Heaven, Vogt : 
Forth must thou — thy sands of life are run ! 
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I lived a quiet harmless life ; my shot 

Was aimed at but the forest creatures wild ; 

My thoughts were pure of murder's bloody stain ; 

But thou didst drive my shrieking soul away, 

Far from the haunts of peace; my pious Jmind 

through thee 
Hath turned its wholesome milk to poison-gall, 
And made this monster-deed my soul's familiar. 

He who hath made a target of his own child's head. 
Can hardly miss the heart of deadly enemy ! 

The poor children, the innocent, the true 

And faithful wife must I protect, Landvogt, 

From thy mad fury : — I remember well. 

As I with trembling hand the bow-string drew. 

And thou with fiendish lust of cruelty 

Didst force me at my darling's head to aim ; 

As all unnerved I stood beseeching thee 

With soul convulsed, in anguish overwhelmed : 

Then did I register within my heart 

This fearful oath which only God did hear. 

That the first mark for my next bolt should be 

Thy heart — what then I vowed in that grim hour 

Of hellish torture is a sacred debt 

Which I will pay ! 

Thou art my lord, my Kaiser's deputy. 
But not e'en he assumes so much as thou : 
He sent thee to pronounce the law to us. 
And that with harshness, for he was displeased ; 
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Bnt not to Yentnre scatheless to enact 
Each deadly fancy of thy mad caprice. 
There lives a Qod to punish and avenga — 
Come on^ then, harbinger of bitterer woes ! 

My costly jewel now, my highest treasure ! 
A mark Til give to thee which hitherto 
To pious prayer hath proved impenetrable ; 
Yet thy petition it shall not withstand ! 
And thou my trusty bow that hast so oft 
Bestead me in the sports of happier days, 
Oh, in this deadly earnest fail me not 1 
Only this once hold fast thou trusty string 
Which many a time my barbid shaft hast winged ! 
Discharge it now in free flight from my hands : 
I have no second arrow for my need. 

(Wayfarers cross tlie stage,) 

1*11 sit me down upon this rocky bench 
Cut out for brief rest to the wanderer, 
Since here is no abiding place — ^Each one 
With stranger-mein drives careless by the other. 
Asking not of his pain ! Here wends along 
The anxious merchant, and the light-girt pilgrim ; 
The meditative Monk, and at his heels 
The scowling Eobber, the serene musician, 
And lingerer, with heavy laden horse 
That hither comes from every distant land 
Since every road leads to the world's end : 
These all pursue their way, each man intent 
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On his own business : Marder, alas, is mine ! 

(Sits down,) 
Once, children dear, your Father if away 
Was hailed with joy on his return ; and he 
Ne'er turned him home wardbut he somethingbrought, 
Were't but a pretty Alpine flower, a bird 
Of song or plumage rare, or Ammonite 
Such as the hunter finds among the rocks ;"* 
Now forth he fares on other quest intent 
And sits alone on the wild mountain side 
With murder in his mind ! he lies in wait 
To take the life-blood of his enemy ! 
And yet, dear children, but of you he thinks 
E*en now, to shelter you, and to protect 
Your innocence against the Tyrant's vengeance 
Will he bend his bow to murder. 

(Rising,) 
I stalk a noble quarry : — doth it grieve 
The hunter wandering in winters cold 
All day about, springing from rock to rock. 
Glueing his bloody feet by help of frost 
Against the smooth rockwall, and mounting so. 
To shoot a miserable mountain-goat % 
And shajl I hesitate to pierce the heart 
Of deadly foe who would destroy me ! 

(Lively mime heard at a distance : it approaches,) 
My whole life long a bowman I have been, 
Well skilled am I in all the rules of archery, 
Full many a time my shot hath hit the white. 
And many a handsome prize 'I've carried home 
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From spoftiYe shooting match : but I to^y 
^SLall make mj master sbot, and win a piize 
To me, the best, within this mountain range. 

(A wedding procenum passes across the stage, and tip 
through the hollow way. Tkll contemplates it lean- 
ing on his crosAow. Stcbsi the ground Bailiff 
joins him.) 

Stussl 
There is the Cloister-Beeye of Moerlischachen 
Making his marriage progress — a wealthy man. 
Who hath a thousand good upon the alp. 
He now doth bring his bride to Imisee, 
And holds to-night high revehy at Kiissnacht 
Ck>me with ns I every worthy man is bidden. 

Tell. 
A gloomy gaest fits iU the house of mirtL 

Stussi. 
Have you a grief 1 then pluck it from your heart ! 
Fartake what comes : at present times are hard ; 
So man must seize the passing joys. 
Here goes a wedding, and elsewhere a burial ! 

Tell. 
And oftentimes the one ends with the other I 

Stussi. 
So wags the world : ill luck is ever rife. 
A landslip has occurred in Glarusland ; 
They say a district is sunk in entire. 
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Tell 
The very mountains quake ? l^ought's firm on earth r 

Stussl 
And elsewhere too we hear of miracles ; 
But now I spake with one who came from Baden : 
" A knight would to the Kaiser ride — he met 
" A swarm of hornets by the way ; they lighted 
" On his horse, so that from torture it fell dead." 
And thus the knight came to the king afoot. 

Tell. 
Weakness is also furnished with his sting. 
(Armoabd comes with several children and takes her 
stand at the entrance to the hollow way,) 

Stijssl 
'Tis thought a sign of national misfortune, 
Of crimes committed contrary to nature. 

Tell. 
The like are done day after day — there needs 
1^0 miracle to make the world aware on't. « 

Stussi. 
Yes ! well for him who tills his field in peace. 
And unannoyed sits by his own fireside ! 

Tell. 
The meekest man cannot remain at peace 
If that displease a neighbour quarrelsome. 
("Tell glances often mth unquiet expectation towards the 

highest part of the road,} 
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STfJSSI. 

Fare you well ! You're waiting here for some one 1 

Tell. 

That I am. 

StiJssi. 

A pleasant journey home ! 

You are from Uri 1 Thence our gracious lord 

The Landvogt is expected here to-day. 

Wayfarers (arriving.) 
Expect the Vogt no more to-day. The water 
From the heavy rains hath overflowed 
And borne away the bridges with the stream. 

(Tell staiids wp) 

Armqard {coming forward) 
The Landvogt comes not % 

StBssl 

Seek you aught of him 1 

Armoard. 
Surely ! 

StSssi. 

But why then do you place yourself 
Here in the hollow pass right in his way ? 

Armgard. 
He cannot here evade me but must listen. 

Friesshardt. 
4JJoming hastily down the hollow-way calls out on the 

stage.) 
Good people, clear the way I My gracious lord 
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The Landvogt comes on horseback dose behind me^ 

{TmjL goes away.) • 

Armgard (briskly.) 
The Landvogt comes ! 
(Shs advances with Tier children towards the front of 
the stages Gbssler and Eudolph der Harra& 
appedr on horseback at the top of the road.) 

Stussi {to Friesshardt.) 

How did you come by water 
When the flood hath carried down the bridges ? 

Friesshardt. 

We've fought our battle with the lake, my friend^ 
And have no fear of any mountain stream. 

Stussi. 
You were afloat during that dreadful tempest % 

Friesshardt. 
That we were — my life long 111 remember it. 

Siiissi. 
Oh stay, and tell us ! 

Friesshardt. 

Let me go, I must away ; 
I must announce the Landvogt at the Castle. 

[Midt. 

Stijssi. 
K there had been good people on the yacht, 
She had gone down with man and mouse : some folks 
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There be, nor fire will bum nor water drown. 

(Looking round,) 
Where is the hunter gone with whom I spake f 

[Goes away, 
(Enter Gessler and Rudolph deb Habbas onhorsehack,) 

Gessleb. 
Say what you will, I am the Kaiser's servant, 
And I must keep in mind what is his wilL 
He hath not sent me here to use soft speech, 
And soothe the people's vanity. Obedience 
Is his behest The point is, if the boor 
Shall rule the country or the Emperor. 

Abmgabd. 
Now's the time I Til bring it to the issue I 
(She approaches timidly,) 

Gessleb. 
I have not set the hat up for a jest 
At Altorf, nor to prove the people's hearts ; 
I've known them long ! It is designed to teach 
This stiffnecked people how to bend to me 
Their heads, which 'tis their pride to bear erect. 
This bugbear, of design, I have set up 
Right in their way where daily they pass by, 
So that their sight may knock against it, and 
Remind them of their lord whom they forget 

Rudolph. 
The people have, however, certain rights 
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Gessler. 
The present fits not to consider them ! 
Wide-reaching principles are now at work ; 
The Kaiser-House doth wax, and what the sire 
Began so well the son will see accomplished. 
This little nation is a stumbling-block to us : 
One way or other they must finally submit. 
(As they are about to cross, the woman throws herself 

down before the Landvogt) 

Armgakd. 
Justice ! Herr Landvogt, justice I justice ! 

Gessler. 
Why do you force your way to me here on 
The public highway 1 Back 1 

Armgard. 

My husband lies 
In duiance ; my poor orphans cry for bread ! 
Dread lord, have pity on our misery ! 

Rudolph. 
Who are you 1 Who is your husband 1 

Armgard. 

A poor 
Wild-grass cutter, good sir, of Righiberg, 
Who o'er the deep'abyss doth cut away 
The free wild-grass from off the jaggid wall 
Where no wild animal doth trust its foot. 

Rudolph (to Landvogt,) 
By God ! a pitiful, a wretched life ! 
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I pray you grant this poor man liberty ! 
E'en if he hath been gnilty of a giaTe ofSance, 
His ghastly laboni^s punishment enough ! 

(To the woman.) 
Yon shall have right. Come to the Castle ; there 
Make your petition. This is not the place. 

Abmoabd. 
Noy no ! I will not budge from off this spot 
Until the Landvogt gives me back my husband 1 
Already he hath lain six months in prison, 
Waiting in vain the judge's sentence. 

GSSSLER. 

Woman, do you mean to offer violence % 
Away! 

Abmgabd. 
Justice, Landvogt ! thou art the judge 
Set o'er the land in room of Gk)d and Kaiser : 
Do thy duty ! E'en as thou dost hope for 
Justice from Heaven, so grant the like to us ! 

Gessleb. 
Begone I Away with them out of my sight ! 
This people's insolence transcends endurance ! 

Abmgabd 
(Taking hold of his horses bridle,) 
No, no ! I have no more to lose. Thou shalt 
Not leave this spot, Vogt, till thou order justice ! 
Oh knit thy brows and look fierce as thou wilt ! 
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We are so utterly unfortunate, 
We care not for thy wrath — 



Gessler. 

Woman, give place ! 
Unless thou dost our horses shall pass over thee. 

Armgard. 
Let them pass over me. There ! 
{She snatches at her children and throws herself down 
with them before him on the road,) 

I lie here, — 
Here with my children ; let the poor orphans 
Be trodden down beneath your horses* hoofs ! 
It will not be the worst deed thou hast done ! 

Rudolph. 
Woman, are you mad ? 

Armgard {continuing excitedly). 

But long hast thou 
Been trampling under-foot the Kaiser's land ! 
Tm but a woman : Oh, were I a man ! 
I should like something better than to lie 
Here T the dust. 
{The previous music is heard ajain at tlie head of the 

roady hut mujflcd.) 

Gessler. 

Where be my retainers 1 

Let them remove her ! else I shall forget myself, 

And so do that I should be sorry for. 

11 
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EUDOLPH. 

The men cannot get through, my lord, 

The hollow-way is blocked up by a wedding train. 

Gessleb. 
I am yet much too mild a Governor 
For such a people. Speech is still too free 1 
They are not yet so well broke as they should be, 
But — it shall be otherwise I promise you : 
And this unbending will of theirs I'll break ! 
Th' aspiring soul of Liberty I'll crush ! 
Promulgate in the land new laws for them ; 
I will— 

(At this instant he is transfixed toith a crossbow holt : he 
2)Jaces his hand over his heart, and is about to fall. 
With faint voice,) 

Oh, God ! be gracious to me ! 

EuDOLPH. 

Heavens ! Herr Landvogt, what's this 1 Whence 
came that ? 

Armgard {starting up). 
Murder 1 murder ! he tumbles ! he is hit ! 
Eight through his heart the bolt hath pierced him ! 

EuDOLPH 

{Springing from the saddle.) 
What a horrid accident ! Oh, heaven ! sir knight, 
Call upon God for mercy : you are sped ! 
Bound for another world. 
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Gessler. 

That shot was Tell's ! 
{He is lifted gently from horseback in Eudolph's arms 
and laid on the rocky bench,) 

Tell 
{Appearing on the rock dbove,) 
Thou knowest the marksman ! Seek none other : 
Free is the cottage ; safe is innocence ! 
Thy days of evil in the land are done ! 
{He dlsapjyears : people rtish in.) 

Stussi {foremost). 
What's ado here 1 What has happened ? 

Armgard. 
The Landvogt hath been shot through with a bolt. 

People {croicding in). 
Who hath been shot ] 

{While the head of the bridal procession arrives on the 
stagey the other end is still on the height, and the 
music cojdlnues.) 

Rudolph. 
He bleeds to death ! Away, 
Bring help ! Pursue the murderer ! 
Lost man ! thus must it end with thee : 
Thou would'st not listen to my warning ! 

Stijssi. 
Ej ieaven ! he lies tkeie ^si^ OTi^')^^<Ksie»\ 
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Many Voices. 
Who hath done the deed ? 

Rudolph. 

Be these folks mad ? 
That they will pipe to murder ! Peace, ho ! 
(7%e music stops suddenly ^ and more people come toward.) 
Herr Landvogt speak if you are able ! Have 
You nought to say to me % 

(^Gessler makes stgns, which he repeats impatiently when 

they are not understood,) 

What shall I do 1 
To Kiissnacht 1 Ah, I understand you not ! 
Be not impatient. Leave things earthly ; think, 
How, to reconcile yourself with Heaven ! 
(The marriage company surround the dying man^ and 
gaze with a kind of pitiless horror.) 

Stussi. 
See how he blenches ! Now Death creeps slow 
Toward his heart ! the eyes are growing dim. 

Akmgard 
(Holding up a child.) 
See, children, how a cruel tyrant dies ! 

Rudolph, 
Have you no feeKng then, ye foolish women 1 
That with this ghastly sight ye glut your eyes ! 
Help me ! Lend your hands ! Is no one by 
Willing to draw the pain-bolt from his breast 1 
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I 

Women {drawing hack). 
We touch the wicked man whom God hath stricken ! 

Rudolph. 
Perdition's curse light on you ! 

(Draws his sword), 

Stussi (seizing Jiis arm). 

Would you, sir ] 
Your reign is nearly over, for the tyrant 
Of the land is fallen : we will bear 
Your violence no longer ; we are free ! 

All {tumultuously). 
The land is free ! 

Rudolph. 
And is it come to this 1 
Do terror and obedience end so quick ] 
{To the retainers pressing in.) 
Ye see this horrid deed of murder which 
Hath been done here — all help is useless ! 
In vain we should pursue the murderer. 
Other needs press on. Away to Kiissnacht, 
That we may save the fortress for the Kaiser ! 
For at this present moment are unloosed 
The bonds of order and of duty, and 
The faith of no man is to trust to. 

[Exeunt 

{Whilst he departs with the retainers ^ six Brothers of 

Mercy appear.) 
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Armgard. 
Place, place ! Here come the Brothers of Mercy ! 

StUssi. 
When the sacrifice is left then the ravens descend ! 

Brothers of AltRcr 
{Form a crescent around the dead man, and chant in 

deej) tones.) 
Death comes on man with hasty stride, 

To him there is no respite given ; 
It startles him in course of pride 

From full life in a moment riven ; 
Prepared or not he goes in fear — 
He must before his Judge appear. 

(Whilst the last lines are repeated the curtain falls,) 
End of the Fourth Act. 



Act V. — Scene I. 

In the right background the fortress of Twink-XJri 
(Yoke of Uri), with scaflfolding as in the Third 
Scene of the First Act. On Jhe left the view ex- 
tends away into the distance, and embraces many 
mountains, on the peaks of which signal fires are 
blazing. It is daybreak, and bells are heard peal- 
ing at different distances. 

(RuoDi, KuoNi, Werni, Master Steinmjetz, and many 
country people y with women and children,) 

RUODI. 

See you the beacon fires upon the mountains ? 

Steinmetz. 
Hear you the bells above the forest yonder 1 

RuoDr. 
Ah ! now the enemy are driven out ! 

Steinmetz. 
Yes, yes ! the mountain forts are captured ! 

RUODI. 

But we of Uri-land, we suffer still 

The tyrant's Fastness on our soil to stand ! 

Are we the last to strike for Liberty ] 
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Steinmetz. 
And shall the ' Yoke ' remain that is designed 
To gall our necks 1 Up, up ! and tear it down ! 

All. 
Down with it! Down with it! Down with it! Down! 

KOODL 

Where is the Bull of Uri ? 

Bull of Url 

Here! What shall I do 1 

RUODI. 

Set forth the Mountain Watch and blow your horn : 
Awake the echoes of the hollow hills ! 
Let all the rocky clefts to the loud blast 
Give answer, till each mountaineer 
Prompt hurries to the muster-ground ! 
(Bull of Uri goe^ away, Walter Furst arrives,) 

FURST. 

Hold, hold ! my friends ; we want intelligence 
Of what is done in Schwytz and Unterwald. 
Let's wait for messengers before we act ! 

EOODI. 

Why should we wait 1 The tyrant is no more ! 
Behold, the day of Liberty hath dawned ! 

Steinmetz. 
Do not these flaming messengers suffice 
Wiiich round about on every mountain shine 1 
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EUODI. 

Ye men and women, all to work ! tear down 
The scaffolding, break up the arches, down 
With the walls, and let no single stone 
Be neighbour to his fellow ! 

Steinmetz. 

Come, comrades ! 
We have built it— we can tear it down again I 
Come, down with it ! Down with it ! Down ! Down I 
(Tliey rash from all sides towards the huilding,) 

FtjRST. 

The rush begun no power of mine can stay I 
(Mblchthal and Baumgarten arrive,) 

Melchthal. 
What ! Is the Fort still there % when Samen Keep 
In ashes lies, and Rossberg is in ruins ! 

FlJRST. 

Is it you, Melchthal ? Bring you Freedom to us 1 
Is all the land cleansed of the enemy ? 

Melchthal. 
Rejoice, old Patriarch I the land is cleansed ! 
And at this moment while ^ve*^e speaking here 
No Tyrant wields the rod in Schwytzerland ! 

FCKST. 

How came you masters of the fortresses % 
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Melchthal. 
'i'was Tliidentz who with manly daring led 
The assault by which the Sarnen Keep was won. 
Rosshorg I on the previous night had entered-; 
But hear what happened : When we had cleared 
The castle of the enemy, and had it set ablaze 
To shouts of joy, the flames uprising to the sky 
With crackling roar, thtin Diethelm, Gessler's 

squire 
Rushed fbrth and cried, " The Bmneck Lady is 

within 
And will be burnt to death I " 

EUKST. 

Almighty God ! 
{TJhe beams of the scaffolding are heard falling,) 

Melchthal. 
Twas she indeed, by Gessler's own command 
Who had herein been secretly immured. 
Upstarted Rudentz furiously, for we 
Already heard the rafters and their firm 
Supports begin to fall, and through the smoke 
The piercing cries of the unhappy lady. 

FijRST. 

She was saved ? 

Melchthal. 
That resolution cost, 
And promptitude ! Had he been but our lord 
We had not held our life so cheap — but then 
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He was our ally too, and Bertha had 
Esteemed the people, so our lives we set 
Upon a cast, and rushed into the flames. 

FURST. 

She was saved ? 

Melchthal. 

She was — Rudentz and I 
Betwixt us bore her scatheless from the flames — 
The rafters crashing down behind us ; and 
When she began to feel herself in safety, 
She raised her grateful eyes to heaven's light. 
Then rushed the Baron to my beating heart 
And strainqd me to his bosom ; silently 
We swore a compact, hardened in the fire, 
Which will withstand each keen assault of fate. 

FURST. 

And where is Landenberg ] 

Melchthal. 

Over the Brunig. 
Not mine the fault that he his eyesight saved 
Who from my father tore the light of day. 
Him I pursued, overtook in flight, and dragged 
In terror to my father's feet : my sword. 
Keen-edged, was flashing o'er his coward head. 
When, from the pity of the blind old man. 
He on his knees the gift of life received. 
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He swore for ever to renounce the feud, 

'Nov e*er return : lie*ll keep his oath, remembering 

Our strength of arm. 

FUKST. 

Let me congratulate 
That you with blood have not bedimmed 
Tliis shining victory ! 

{Children inarch across the stage hearing fragments of 

the scaffolding, with cries of 

Freedom ! Freedom ! 

(Tlie horn of Uri is heard sounding jyowerfuUy.) 

FIJrst. 
Lo, what a jubilee ! These children down 
To their old age shall oft recall this day ! 
{Girls bring in the Hat on a pole ; the whole stage jUU 

with people.) 

RUODT. 

The Hat ! 'fore which we were to make obeisance. 

Baumgartbn. 
Let us decide what shall be done with it. 

FiJRST. 

Great God ! beneath this Hat my grandson stood ! 

Many Voices. 
Destroy the monument of tyranny : 
Into the fire with it ! 
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FilRST. 

Nay, let's preserve it ! 
It was to be the implement of tyranny : 
In future be it * Liberty's Memorial I * 
( The peasantry ,men, women ^ and children, stand or sit 
on the beams of the scaffolding incturesquely grouped 
in a great circle,) 

Melchthal. 
Now stand we joyful on the wrecks of Tyranny, 
And gloriously our oath, at Kiitli sworn, 
Hath been accomplislied, confederates ! 

FORST. 

• 

The work is but begun, not finished. 
We still have need of courage and of concord. 
The King, be sure, will not be slow to avenge 
The slaughter of his deputy, and back on us 
By force to bring the banished Landenberg. 

Melchthal. 
Let him come on with all his feudal powers ! 
We have expelled domestic enemies 
And fear not to encounter foreign foes. 

EUODL 

The passes opening to the land are few. 
And them we'll cover with our bodies. 

BaUM GARTEN. 

United by an everlasting league 
We need not be affrighted at his hosts ! 
(R(5rselman and Stauffachbi; arrive.) 
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RossELMAN {eiitering). 
Such are God's awe-inspiring judgments ! 

Peasants. 
What is it ? 

EOSSELMAN. 

What strange times do we live in ! 

FiJRST. 

But what is it ? Ah ! you here, Herr Werner 1 
What brings you to us ? 

Peasants. 

What is't % 

EoSSELMAN. 

Hear and wonder ! 

Stauffacher. 
Tis that from a great danger we are free'd. 

EoSSELMAN. 

The Kaiser hath been murdered I 

FUrst. 

Gracious God ! 

{The peasantry in great commotion surround Stauffacheb.) 

All. 
What ! The Kaiser murdered ! List ! The Kaiser ! 

' Melchthal. 

Not possible I But wlieve ^ot yow ^;X\^ \\^^^\ 
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Stauffacher. 
It is certain. Near Briick fell Kaiser Albert 
By murder's hand ! — a good trustworthy man, 
One Joseph Miiller, brought it from Schalfhausen. 

FirRST. 
But who hath dared to do this awful deed 1 

Stauffacher. 
'Tis yet more awful through the doer on't. 
It was his nephew I his own brother's son, 
Duke John of Swabia, who did it ! 

Mklchthal. 
What drove him to the crime of parricide 1 

Stauffacher. 
The Kaiser his paternal heritage 
Kept back, although he was day after day 
Reminded of it by the impatient youth. 
He meant, they say, to rob him of it quite. 
And to content him with a bishoprick : 
Howe'er that be, the young man lent his ear 
To wicked counsels from his bosom friends. 
And with the noble lords of Eschenbach, 
Of Tegerfeld, of Wart, and Palm, resolved, 
Because he could not justice find, to wreak 
His own revenge, and that with his own hand ! 

FlJKST. 

How was this horrid thing accomi^lisliftd'^ 
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Staufpacueb. 

The King was riding doAvn from Stein near Baden 
Dn his way to Eheinfeld where the court was held ; 
Witli him the princes Hans and Leopold, 
Besides a following of high-bom lords. 
And when they came upon the bank of Eeuss 
Just where the ferry-boat is wont to ply. 
Into the boat so pressed the murderers 
That they did part the Kaiser from his train. 
Then, as the prince was riding through a ploughed 

field, 
— A great old city should lie buried there, 
Dating from Pagan times — and in sight of 
The old castle of Habsburg whence arose 
The grandeur of his stem — Duke Hansen stuck 
The dagger in his throat, Rudolph of Palm 
Spitted him with his spear, and Eschenbach 
Did cleave his head : so fell he in his blood — 
Slain by his own kin, on his own patrimony ! 
Upon the farther bank all saw the deed, 
But, separated by the stream, they could 
But raise a helpless cry of woe : near by. 
However, a poor woman sat, and in her lap 
This mighty Kaiser quickly bled to death ! 



Melchthal. 

So he hath for himself but dug an early grave, 
Who, all insatiable, would have all ! 
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Stauffacher. 
A terror vast o'ershadows all the land, 
And closed are all the passes of the range ; 
Each stands on guard upon his boundaries ; 
Old Zurich e'en doth shut her lofty gates, 
Which have these thirty years stood open, fearing 
The murderers and yet more the avengers. 
Then with the Church's Ban comes armed the Queen 
Of Hungary — Queen Agnes the austere — 
Who is a stranger to the mildness of her sex. 
T* avenge a royal father's blood upon 
The murderer's whole stock — on servants, children, 
And grand-children — aye, on their very castle stones ! 
She swore to send down their whole generation 
Into her father's grave ; and in their blood 
To bathe her body fair, as in May-dew. 

Melchthal. 
Is't known whereto the murderers are fled ] 

Stauffacher. 
They fled, incontinent upon the act. 
Asunder in five separate directions. 
Duke John will be astray among the hills. 

FijRST. 

Thus bears the crime no fruit for them ! Kevenge 

Doth bear no fruit, but of itself it is 

The fearful nourishment ! Murder is its 

Enjoyment, Horror its satiety ! 

12 
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Stauffacher. 
The crime brings no gain to the murderers ; 
But we ourselves may pluck enchanted fruit 
Out of this bloody business with clean hands ; 
For from a threatened danger we are free'd : 
The bitterest foe of Liberty is gone, 
And, as the rumour goes, the sceptre shifts 
From Hapsburg to another stem, the Diet 
Surely will assert its right of choosing. 

FuEST and Several. 
Heard you aught ] 

Stauffacher. 

The Count of Luxemburg, 
They say, hath a majority of voices. 

Fdrst. 
Well for us that we have been loyal to 
The Empire ! now we have a chance of justice. 
{The peasants embrace each other.) 

Stauffacher. 
To the new lord brave friends are needful : he 
"Will screen us from the wrath of Austria. 
{Enter the Sacristan, with a royal messenger.) 

Sacristan. 
Here are our chosen representatives. 

EossELMAN emd Several. 
"Well, Sacristan, what now ? 
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With letters. 



<i 



Sacristan. 

A Royal Messenger 

All (io Furst). 
Break the seals, and read to us. 

FuRST (reading). 
Queen Elspeth to the discreet men of Uri 
Schwytz and Unterwalden, greeting." 

Many Voices. 
What would the Queen ? Her day of rule is done. 

FBrst (reads). 
In her calamity of widowhood 
Wherein the bloody parting of her lord 
Hath plunged the Queen, she still hath held in 

mind 
The ancient faith and love of Schwytzerland. 

Melchthal. 
She ne'er hath done it in prosperity. 

RossEiaiAN. 
I pray you, peace ! that we may hear the rest. 

FiJRST (reading). 
And she hath confidence, these loyal men 
Will show a righteous abhorrence of 
The most accursM doers of the deed. 
So, from the three cantons she doth expect 
That they shall never speed the murderers, 
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But rather faithfully shall help to seize, 
And yield them up to the avenger ; 
Eemembering the love and ancient favour 
Which they had from Eudolph's princely house. 
(Signs of dissent among the peasants.) 

Many Voices. 
The love and favour ! 

Stauffacher. 
We have had favour from the Father, hut 
What favour can we hoast of from the Son 1 
Did he confirm our Freedom's Charter, as 
By every former emperor was done 1 
Hath he pronounced according to just law, 
Or sliield extended over Innocence o'erbome 1 
!N"ay, did he listen to our messengers 
Whom we sent him in our extremity 1 
!N"ot one of all these things the King hath done ; 
And, but that we did boldly help ourselves 
To justice, need of ours had touched him not 
Thank him ! he hath not sowed that seed among 
These dales. Upon a lofty pedestal 
He stood, and might have been a Father to 
His people ; somehow 'twas his lot to 'care 
But for his own. Whoe'er he hath advanced 
In bien or weal, let such, not us, bewail him I 

FURST. 

We wish not to exult over his fall, 

Nor to remember ills inflicted. Far 

Be it from us ! but that we should avenge 
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The death of him who never did us good, 
Or those pursue who never caused us grief, 
That seems not good to us, and fits us not. 
Love a free offering will he or nothing : 
Death releases from enforced obedience : 
To him or his we have no debt to pay. 

Melchthal. 
And if the Queen must in her chamber weep ; 
And if her boundless grief should reach to Heaven ; 
She here may see a nation free'd from fear, 
A grateful suppliant to that same Heaven. 

" Who tears would reap, must sow goodwill I " 
(Messenger goes.) 

Stauffacher 
{To the people,) 
But where is Tell 1 Shall he alone, who is 
The Founder of our Liberty be wanting ? 
He hath done most, the hardest lot endured. 
Come ! let us all go to his house, a joyful band. 
To wish him health, and hail him Saviour of the 
Land! 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene IL 

A Eoom in Tell's Cottage. 

A fire bums on the hearth ; the open door looks out 

on a boundless prospect 
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Hedwig, Walter, and William. 
Hedwig. 
Your Father comes to-day. Dear, dear children ! 
He lives, is free, and we are free and all ! 
And 'tis your Father who hath saved the land I 

Walter. 
And I, too, Mother, have a hand in it ; 
I shall be named with him — for Father's bolt 
Did brush close by my life, yet I stood fest 
And trembled not. 

Hedwig (embracing him). 

Yes ! thou hast been given 
Back to me ; and twice I have thee borne ! 
Twice I have suffered mother-pains for thee ! 
But it is past. I have you both ! you both ! 
This day, too. Father will return to us ! 

(A monk appears at the ho7ise door.) 

See, Mother, sec ! there is a holy friar : 
He surely will be wanting alms from us. 

Hedwig. 
Then bring him in that we may quicken him, 
And make him feel he's in the house of joy. 
(Goes within and retiwns shortly icith a beaker.) 

William {to the monk). 
Come in, good man ; Mother will comfort you. 

Walter. 
Come, rest you, that you may depart refreshed. 
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Monk. 
{Glancing round timidly and with distorted features.) 
Where am 1 1 Tell me what country this is. 

Walter. 
Have you lost yourself that you don't know that 1 
You are at Biirglen, sir, in TJri-land, 
!N"ear by the entrance to the Schoechenthal. 

Monk ( to Hedwig returning). 
Are you alone, or is your husband in thehouse ] 

Hedwig. 
I do expect him presently, but what 
Is that to you 1 You make no show of goodness ! 
Whoe'er you be, you are in want, take this 1 
{Handing him the beaker,) 

Monk. 
My heart likewise doth thirst — for sympathy 1 
I can touch nothing till you tell me — 

Hedwig. 
Touch not my garments, come not near me ! 
Stand off from me — if I must hear you. 

Monk. 
By this bright fire so hospitably burning, 
By the dear head of these your children 
Whom I emb — 

{Taking hold of the children.) 
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Hedwig. 
Man ! what are you thinking of t 
Back from my children ! you are no monk, you 
Are not ! peace within this garment dwells ; 
No peace dwells in your countenance ! 

Monk. 
I am the most unfortunate of men ! 

Hedwig. 
Misfortune speaks with power to the heart ! 
But yet — your look freezes my very vitals ! 

Walter (jumping up). 
Oh Mother, here is Father ! 

[Runs out. 

Hedwig. 

Oh, Heaven ! 
(She tries to follow, trembles and stops.) 

William (following Walter). 
Father ! 

Walter (outside). 
There you are again ! 

William. 

Dear Father ! 

Tell. 
Here I am again ! Where is your Mother % 
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Walter. 
There, standing at the door, and can no farther — 
She trembles so, for terror and for joy. 

{They enter,) 

Tell. 
Oh, Hedwig, Hedwig ! Mother of my children ! 
God hath helped— no tyrant parts us more ! 

Hedwig (on his neck). 
Oh Tell, Tell ! Such anxiety for thee 
As I have suffered ! 

{Monk grows attentive,) 

Tell. 
Forget it now, and live only for joy ! 

Here I am again ! this is my cottage ! 
I stand once more upon my property ! 

William. 
But where hast thou thy crossbow. Father ? 
I see it not. 

Tell. 
Thou wilt not see it more : 
In holy place it is laid by, and will 
Henceforth no more be used in hunting. 

Hedwig. 
Oh Tell, Tell ! 

{Stepping hack and letting go his hand.) ' 

Tell. 
Dear woman ! what frightens thee % 
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Hedwig. 
How — how dost thou come back to me ? this hand f 
Shall I dare to clasp it 1 tlus hand — oh Heaven ! 

Tell. 
{Heartily and with spirit.) 
Hath you defended and the nation saved ! 
I dare to hold it boldly up to Heaven ! 
(The monk makes a quick motion and is observed.) 
Who is the friar, there 1 

# 

Hedwig. 

Ah, I forgot him ! 
Speak thou to him, I cannot bear his]neighbourhood I 

Monk (approaching.) 
Are you that Tell who slew the Governor 1 

Tell. 
I am even he — to no man I deny it 1 

Monk. 
You are that Tell ! Ah ! it is God's own hand 
Hath led my footsteps to your cottage door ! 

Tell. 
(Measuring him with his eye.) 
You are no monk — who are you 1 

Monk. 

You have slain 
The Landvogt for the wrong he did you, I 
Have also slain a foe who did refuse 
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Me justice. He was foe of yours as much 
As mine, and I have rid your land of him. 

Tell {retreating). 
You are — Oh horror ! Children go away ! 
Go, my dear Wife ! go, go ! — unfortunate ! 
You would be — 

Hedwig. 
Heavens ! who is*t 1 

Tell. 

Ask not t 
Away, away ! the children must not hear : 
Go from the house — a long way off; thou can*st 
Not under the same roof with him remain ! 

Hedwig. 
Alack 1 whaVs this 1 Come, come 1 

[Goes with boysi. 

Tell. 

You are the Duke 
Of Austria— you are I And you have slain 
The Emperor, your uncle and your lord ! 

John the Parricide. 
But he had robbed me of my heritage ! 

Tell. 
Murdered your Uncle, and your Emperor ! 
And earth bears you, the Sun still shines on you t 

Parricide. 
Tell, hear me ere you — 
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Tell. 

Dripping with the blood 
Of parricide no less than regicide ! 
Dar'st thou to step within my pure abode ! 
Dar'st thou to show thy face to a good man, 
And ask the right of hospitality ] 

Parricide. 
With you I hoped to find compassion — for 
You also took revenge upon your enemy. * 

Tell. 
Unhappy man ! can'st thou confound the guilt 
Eome of inordinate ambition with 
A father's reasonable self-defence 1 
Did'st thou strike in defence of helpless children 1 
Defend the sanctuary of the hearth 1 
"Ward off the last and direst from thine own 1 
I may hold up my hands to heaven as clean, 
And curse thee and thy deed. I have avenged 
The holiness of Nature — thou hast it 
Defaced ! I have no part in thee — thou hast 
Done murder ! I my jewel have defended ! 

Parricide. 
You drive me from you, trustless, in despair ! 

Tell. 
I feel a horror that I speak to thee ! 
Out, and away ! Wander thy frightful road ! 
Leave pure the cottage where dwells Innocence ! 
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Parricide. 
Thus can I live no longer, and I will not ! 

Tell. 
And yet I cannot choose but pity you. 

Oh Heaven ! so youDg, of such a nohle stem : 
Grandson of Bodolph, over-lord and Kaiser, 
Fleeing as Murderer ! here at the door 
Of my poor cottage a despairing suppliant ! 

(Covers Ms face,) 

Parricide. 
Oh, if you can weep, then let my fate 
Plead for me ; it is horrible ! I am — 
I was a priDce, and happy might have been. 
Had I controlled th' impatience of desire. 
Envy was gnawing at my heart : I saw ,• 

The youth of cousin Leopold with honours 
Crowned, with land rewarded, and while I — 
Of the like blood and ancestry with him — 
Was kept in bonds of harsh minority ! 

Tell. 
Unfortunate ! well did thy uncle know thee 
When he did refuse thee lands and people ! 
Thou hast thyself with frenzied deed but too. 
Too grimly justified his wise resolve. 
Where are your blood-staiaed partners in the crime ? 

Parricide. 
Where'er the demons of revenge have driven : 
I have not seen them since that luckless deed. 
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Tell. 
Dost know the Ban is out against thee now, 
Forbidding friend, permitting foe, their will to thee 1 

Parricide. 
For that did I avoid the open highways ; 
I dare not knock at any cottage door ; 
I bend my steps to the wide wilderness — 
A haunting horror to myself ! I rove 
Among the hills, and start back shuddering, 
If in a brook I see my wretched image 1 

{Kneels before him,) 
Oh ! if you pity feel, and human sympathy — 

Tell {turning away), 
Stand up ! stand up ! 

Parricide. 
!N"ot till you reach a helper*s hand to me. 

Tell. 
Eut can I % Nay, can any sinful man % 
Stand up ! despite the crime you did commit, 
You are a man, and so am I ; from Tell 
Shall no man part without encouragement : 
Whatever I can do for you I will. 

Parricide. 
{Springing up and seizing Tell's hand eagerly.) 
Oh, Tell, you save my soul from dark despair ! 
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Tell. 
Let go my hand ! You must be gone : not here 
Can you lie undiscovered, nor yet count 
Upon protection. Where mean you to go 1 
Where hope you to find rest 1 

Pareicide. 

Ah, would I knew ! 

Tell. 
Then hear what God hath put into my heart : 
You must go forth into the land of Italy. 
Wend you to Eome, unto the Father of 
The Church : there at his feet confess yourself. 
And from your guilt release your laden soul. 

Parricide. 
But^will he not deliver me into 
Th' Avenger's hand 1 

• 

Tell. 
Eeceive his doom as Heaven's ! 

Parricide. 
How shall I reach this unknown land ? I am 
All-unacquainted with the way, and dare not 
Join a company of travellers. 

Tell. 
I shall set forth your way ; so mark me well 1 

You will ascend along the bank of Eeuss, 
WTiich rushes from the hills in wild cascades — 
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Parricide (in affright). 

Is that the Reuss 1 It flowed fast by the place of 
guilt ! 

Tell. 
Your way doth fringe the precipice — to'which 
Points many a cross erected piously 
In memory of wanderers, who found 
An icy grave beneath the avalanche. 

Parricide. 
I fear not Nature's horrors tangible, 
If only I subdue the heart's wild anguish. 

Tell. 
Kneel at each Cross and expiate your crime 
With hot tears of sincere repentance ? 
If happily you pass along the " Ledge of jFear," 
And if the mountain sends not down on you 
The snowdrift from the passes icy ridge, 
Then come you to the Devil's Bridge which'hangs 
High o'er the waters, drenched with dusty spray. 
If it should not break down beneath your guilt — 
If happily you have left it behind. 
Before you yawns the darksome " Grate of Rocks " 
No day hath yet lit up — there you pass through ; 
It brings you to a sprightly dale of joy. 
Yet you must hurry by with hasty step ; 
You dare not linger where dwells quietude. 

Parricidk 
Oh Rudolph ! Rudolph ! kingly ancestor ! 
Thus crawls thy grandson o'er thy kingdom's soil ! 
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Tell. 
So ever rising, come you to the heights 
Of Gotthart, where th' eternal lakelets lie, 
Which fill themselves from heaven's streams alone. 
There you take leave of German houndary. 
Another stream of lively flow will bring you down 
Into Italian Land — to you — of Promise : 

(The " Eanz des Vfiches " is heard lilovm on numerous 

horns,) 
But I hear voices — ^go ! 

Hedwig (Jiurrying in). 

Where art thou, Tell 1 
My Father comes ! likewise in lively train 
All the Confederates ! 

Parricidb. 

Alas, alas ! 
I dare not linger where the happy be ! 

Tell. 
Go, my dear wife ; refresh this weary man, 
And load him richly, for his way is long ; 
And he will find no harbourage. Hasten ! 
They are approaching I 

Hedwig. 

Who is it? 

Tell. 

Ask not ! 

And when he parts from you, so bend your eyes. 

That you see not which way he wanders forth. 

13 
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{The Parricidb makes a hasty movement as if to ap- 
proach Tell ; hut the latter waves his hand to him, 
and goes away, WJien both have gone out on 
different sides, the scene changes, and in the 

Last Scene 

is sitown the tohole valley4and in froTvt of Tell's 
dwelling next to the heights by which it is enclosed, 
covered with the peasantry, who group themselves 
into a picturesque whole. Others are seen crossing 
a lofty foot bridge laid across the Schcecher, 
Walter Furst, with the two boys, Mblchthal 
and Stauffacher, come forward; others press after. 
As Tell issu^ they all receive him with shouts of 
joyful acclamation,) 

All. 
Long live our Tell, the marks man and the sa3doiir ! 
{While the foremost press around Tell and embrace 
him, Rudentz and Bbrtela appear once more ; the 
formefr embracing the peasants and the latter 
Hedwig. Tlie music from the mountain accomr 
panics this dumb show ; at its conclusion Bebtha 
steps into the crowd of peasants. 

Bertha. 
Peasant confederates ! enrol me in 
Your league — th,e first of happy women who 
Have found protection in the land of liberty ! 
Into your gallant hands I place my right : 
Will you defend me as your Burgessine ? 
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All. 
That will we with Life and Property. 

Bertpa. 
Bravo t Then to this youth I pass my rights, 
The Free Swiss woman to the Free Swiss man ! 

RUDENTZ. 

And Free I here pronounce my servants all ! 
(Wfdle the music breaks fotth anew the cwHain falls.) 



The End. 



NOTES. 



Page 7. The first scene is laid at or neai; Treib, at the inner 
angle of the Lake of Lucerne, where it bends from an 
easterly to a southerly direction. This lake is surrounded 
by the four forest states (or cantons as they were after- 
wards called), whence it is commonly known as the Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons. (Vierwaldstattersee.) 

The " Kuhreihen," or " Ranz des Vaches,"is the well-known 
cattle-call blown on Alpine horns to call the cattle home. 

Page 8. The **springlets" flow in the spring and summer 
when the subterranean reservoirs are fall from melted 
snow and ice. They dry up as the season advances. 

Page 8. The footbridge is a tree or plank laid across a cleft or 
chasm, often at a great height and over a mountain 
torrent. 

" And far below the roaring Schacher rushed." 

Page 9. **Far imder the waters." Mountain waterfalls, 
which are seen by the hunter through the opening mist 
bursting from the mountain side and rushing down as 
torrents and cascades. 

Page 9. The Warlock Mountain. The Mythen — ^a three- 
headed mountain in Schwytz, whose simmiits, seen from 
Uri, were always shrouded in mist on the approach of 
the tempest. Hence Mythenstein or Bock of Prophecy. 
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Page 10. Certain of the cows which are in the habit of straying 
carry bells. There is always a particular cow, generally 
the handsomest of the herd, which bears a larger bell than 
any of the others and leads the herd. The bells are 
always in sets, so as to secure a chime or harmony. 

Page 12. Wolfenschiessen — a Swiss nobleman attached to the 
Habsburgs and governor of Castle Rossberg. 

Page 14. Sirocco. This is the warm south wind blowing 
from the African desert, across the Mediterranean, where 
it takes up much moisture in its passage, and afterwards 
discharges it, often with great violence, as it rushes against 
the colder air from the north. 

Page 15. The ferry here is about two-thirds of a mile wide. 

Page 15. Btirglen — a village in Uri, about two miles south- 
east of Altorf. 

Page 17. "St. Jude's Day," whereon, according to an old 
superstition, the water required a victim. 

Page 19. Wemi here, feeling himself beyond the reach of 
the horsemen, taunts them with the escape of their prey, 
and jeeringly advises them to ride after him into the lake, 
when, if they are smart, they'll catch him yet. 

Page 19. As there was, of course, abundance of wood in the 
Forest Cantons, the houses of the peasantry, and even of 
the better classes — Stauflfacher for example — would be 
of timber. 

Scene Second. 

Werner Stauflfacher is said to have been descended of an old 
BDd distingiuBhed Swiss family. His house at Steinen, some 
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three miles north-west of Schwytz, and five from Brunnen on 
Luke Lucerne, was on the public road leading to Einsiedeln 
and Zurich. It was newly built, and seems to have excited 
the anger of the Landvogt, as being more suited, in his view, to 
an Austrian gentleman than to a Swiss peasant. 

Page 24. In old times, when there were few or no inns, it 
was usual for the better classes to have guest-friends in 
the various places where they were likely to travel, and 
with whom they could put up. The institution, which 
was generally a mutual arrangement, and was continued 
in the same families from generation to generation, was of 
very ancient date, and was well known among the Greeks. 

Page 27. The Free Baron of Attinghausen was a Swiss noble- 
man favourable to the peasantry and the independence of 
the Forest States. 

Page 29. Twink-Uri. " Twink " signifies any instrument of 
coercion. The obvious allusion in this, as well as in 
other passages, is to the yoke by means of which oxen 
are made to plough. The word has therefore been 
rendered " yoke " in this translation. 

Page 31. This was a very artful expedient to accustom the 
people to the idea of Austria's supremacy, and with 
many nationalities it probably would have succeeded 
It will be seen later on, however, in what masterly 
fashion the priest Rosselman instructs the people, in a 
practical lesson, to ignore the very existence of the Hat 
while they seemingly pay respect to it. 

Page 32, et seq. The reader will hardly fail to note here how 
skilfully Schiller has managed to present Tell — the 
unconscious leader of a successful insurrection — as some- 
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thing more than a mere athlete whose only title to notice 
would be the bulk and quality of his thews and sinews. 
How sententious he is ! His quick and vigorous intelli- 
gence cuts down with a single movement into the marrow 
of the subject, and makes his companion feel rather than 
perceive that in action alone lies safety. Observe hov 
8tauffacher, although in birth and position greatlr 
superior to a simple hunter, unconsciously perhaps 
elevates Tell into a moral and intellectual speriority to 
himself, when he almost whiningly beseeches him for 
advice — 

" My full heart's like to burst to talk with you." 

As might be expected in one who had such unsought 
influence with his countrymen, he excels them as much 
in mental as in physical gifts. 

Page 34. Bertha von Bruneck is a fictitious character. The 
poet represents her as a Swiss lady (the castle of Bruneck 
was situated at Aargau), and on this account some con- 
sider that the last two verses of the master mason 
contain a contradiction. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the scene is laid in Uri, and that G^essle^, with 
his whole suite, among whom was Bertha, who is repre- 
sented as being under his guardianship, are r^arded by 
the men of Uri as foreign inhabitants. — Buchkevm, 

Page 38. " The first founder of Meinrad's Zell was Meinrad, 
Count of Hohenzollem, who in 832 built for himseK a 
hermit's cell at the foot of the mountain Etzel in Schwytz. 
He was murdered there by robbers, and eight years later 
other noblemen settled there and led a contemplative life. 
In 946, the Emperor, Otho the Great, founded a Bene- 
dictine convent to * Our dear Lady Maria of Einsiedeln'. 
This is the present Abbey of Einsiedeln, still one of the 
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most celebrated places of pilgrimage for Roman Catholics, 
who ascribe miraculous powers to a black image of the 
Yirgin to be seen there." — BvM^&m,, 

Page 38. Fliielen, a village on the south-east shore of Lake 
Lucerne, where it was the landing place in crossing from 
Schwytz, and the port to Altorf. — Buchheim, 

Pg^e 38. This ** new astounding work " was the fort " Twink 
Uri " represented in Scene III. as in process of building. 

Page 39. The Canton Unterwald is divided into two unequal 
portions by the forest (or wald) of Kerns, which traverses 
it from north to south. The districts are called Obwald, 
i.e,^ * above the forest,' and Nidwald (or Niddemwald), i,e.y 
* below the forest \ 

Page 48. The Warlock Bluff. The mythenstein of the lake 
is not the same as what Schiller has incorrectly called 
mythenstein for mythenstock. The Lake Mythenstein is 
a lonely rock rising out of the Bay of Uri, near Griitli. 

Page 48. Riitli, or Griitli, a meadow on the western side of 
the Bay of Uri, and between one and two miles south of 
Treib, which is the point for crossing to Brunnen. 

Page 48. Stauffacher would cross the lake by boat from 
Brunnen to a spot near Riitli. 

Page 50. * Ich bring 's euch.* A phrase equivalent to " your 
health " in drinking. But in this case, taken with the 
context, it seems difficult to believe that the literal ren- 
dering " I bring it to you " as he hands the beaker at the 
same moment to Rudentz is not the correct one. 

Page 69. The procession, or official journey, which the 
Emperor of Germany on his election used to make to- 
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Rome, in order to be crowned there by the Pope as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. — BvMieim, 

Page 72. The Black Mountain, ^rui^ig or Brauneck is 
between Unterwald and the Bernese Oberland, not far 
from the Lake of Brientz. Whiteland (or Ober-Hasli im 
Weiszland) comprehends all the upper part of the Aar 
Valley, and is well known for its grand natural beauties. 
— Buchheim. 

Page 76, line 13. Rudentz is here referred to. 

Page 78. Reinfeld, a small town between Zurich and Basel, 
on the left bank of the Rhine in the Canton Aargau. 

Page 83. Fire signals. By fires lighted on the tops of the 
highest accessible mountains, which are seen from the one 
to the other, the Swiss are able to call together all the 
men able to bear arms in a very short time. 

Page 85. To winter, i.e., the cattle. 

Page 87. * To wield and shield.' * Zu schutz und trutz ' — an 
alliterative expression " for defence and attack " in allu- 
sion, no doubt, from fighting times, to shield and sword 
or spear. 

Page 90, line 4. Tell is said to have ended his life in 1350 by 
drowning while he was attempting the rescue of a friend 
during a great flood of the river Schaecher. 

Page 96, lines 4 and 5. An obvious allusion to the combat of 
the Retiarius and Secutor in the Roman amphitheatre. 

Page 101. Gessler's object in setting up the Hat, as he 
himself afterwards explains, was to accustom the peasants 
to the idea of Austria's lordship over them. He believed 
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that, however they might at first resist the innovation as 
the vilest of inflictions, they would in time, perceiving 
the futility of resistance, acquiesce in, and finally receive 
into their minds as natural and befitting the situation, 
the idea of Austria's superiority, of which the Hat was 
the visible sign. In the incident here related by Friess- 
hardt, the priest Rossebnan gives them the practical lesson 
of evading compliance whenever possible, and puts into 
their minds the germ of passive resistance or evasion as 
an antidote to the attritive force of custom, and so 
fortifies them against the doubts which would naturally 
assail ignorant herdsman acting in opposition to their 
superior, with the sanction and countenance of the Church 
and of religion. 

Page 102. The Bannberg, a steep, wood-covered mountain 
east of Altorf. It was protected from injury by a law, 
assisted no doubt by the superstition here referred to. 
The word "bannen " has a double meaning, viz., that of 
" to enchant " and " to prohibit". The boy uses it in the 
single sense of to enchant, the father in the double sense. 

Page 110. Tell were not Tell. It should .seem that the 
name "Tell" was originally a nickname and signified 
** heedless". 

Page 116, line 16. Referring to the rescue of Baumgarten by 
Tell. 

Page 122. It was a provision of the charters that no inhabi- 
tant of the forest states could be carried out of his own 
country to be imprisoned. 

Page 123. Gessler says that as the charters have not been 
confirmed by the reigning emperor they are a dead letter. 
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Page 123. It will be obvious to all wbo have read this drama 
in the original that Schiller was a diligent student of our 
Shakespeare. There are not only many of his peculiarities 
of style and manner, but entire sentences have been 
translated almost as they stood into Schiller's own work. 
This line is literally — 

" Let him control himself who feels my pain." 

Obviously — 

" They jest at scars who never felt a wound." 

There are many others that might be pointed out, although 
the translator has not given them so plainly as the above. 

Page 126, line 16. Baron of Attinghausen, Melchthal's father, 
and Tell are here referred to. 

Page 129, line 12. The Buggisgrat, Great Axenberg, and the 
Hackmesser (Hatchet Kock), are frightful rocks, situated 
on the eastern shore of the Lake of Lucerne, between 
Fliielen and Brunnen. The Devil's Minster is another 
rock on the western shore of the same lakei — Buckheim. 

Page 143. Uechtland, a district east of Lake Neuchatel. The 
name is of uncertain derivation, and is not now used. 
The civic estate first began to flourish in the Uechtland,. 
where towards the close of the twelfth century a town had 
been built for the protection of the people, and many 
liberties and privileges were conferred upon the citizens 
of the Thurgau. The town of Bern was founded by 
noble and free men (whence the expression " noble Bern " 
in this passage) from the neighbourhood. It soon attracted 
a ntmiber of citizens and noblemen on account of its being 
an imperial free city, and it became at an early date a 
place of great political importance. Freiburg also had 
been founded (by Berchthold, Duke of Zoringen) to be a 
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firm Btronghold for the lesser nobles. Zurich became 
early a centre of commercial activity. The institution of 
guilds especially flourished there, and these had several 
times resisted the Dukes of Austria and other princes. 
The prophetic vision of the dying baron refers to subse- 
quent glorious battles which secured the Swiss their 
freedom. These battles were Morgarton, 1315 ; Laupen, 
1339 ; and Sempach, 1386. In all these the Swiss were 
victorious. — BuMieim. 

Page 154. When rain sinks through a porous sloping bed of 
soil or rock it sometimes forms a loose watery layer under- 
neath, which, by destroying the support of the overlying 
mass, allows the latter to slip down the slope and tumble 
into fragments below. This is called a landslip. Changes 
of this kind can of course only occur on the sides of 
mountains, cliffs, ravines, or steep slopes generally, where 
movement by gravity from a higher to a lower level is 
possible. ... In hilly countries subject to heavy 
rains landslips axe of frequent occurrence. The earth and 
upper layers of rock, saturated with wator, are loosened, and 
slide down the slopes carrying trees and fields to the valleys 
below, and piHng up vast heaps of ruin there. In Sikkin 
and other districts to the south of the Himalayan chain 
the surface of the ground is being altered from this cause 
after every heavy fall of rain, vast spaces of mountain slope, 
many acres in extont, being detached so as to sweep down, 
with their covering of forest, into the lower ground. 
Sometimes these fallen masses of earth and rock are 
thrown across a valley, so as to bear back the river 
and form a lake. But as the barrier consists only of 
loose rubbish, it is apt to give way to the pressure of the 
accumulating waters, which then pour down the valley 
with great force, sweeping eveifything before them and 
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desolating the district for many miles along their course. 
In the valley of Goldau (in Schwytz) in the year 1806, 
after a continuance of wet weather, a bed of rock 100 feet 
thick, resting on saturated sandy layers, slipped down. 
The whole side of the mountain of the Rossberg seemed 
to be in motion. In a few minutes the descending mass 
had, with a terrible noise, rushed across the valley, 
burying five villages and about five hundred people under 
a mass of ruined rocks 100 to 250 feet high. — Geiki^s 
Physical Geography, 

Page 155. " Weakness," &c., an obvious allusion by Tell to 
himself and his crossbow bolt, and the use he is about to 
make of it. 

Page 168. * In some districts,' says the Swiss chronicler, 
Stumpf, * the bulls are still called " Uren " ; therefore the 
inhabitants, being the oldest of the Taurisd, have a bidl's 
head (on their armour), and the name of " Umer," i^., 
** oxmen". In wars they carry with them a large horn 
which ttey blow like a trumpet. The person specially 
appointed for this service is called "the Bull of Uri". 
The "horn of Uri" is still blown at great natiQnal 
festivities.' — Buchhevm. 

Page 176. Tschudi says "When the conveij^t Konigsfelden 
was to be built (on the place when King Albrecjit was 
killed), and excavations were made for the foundation, 
they found in the ground many gold, silver, and copper 
coins, struck in ojden times by the heathenish Roman 
emperors ; also many pretty square bricks, as remnants 
of the old, far-famed great town of Vindtoissa". 
The town alluded to was an important Roman fortress. 
The foundations of walls, and the traces of an amphi- 
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theatre are still to be seen there, together with an aque- 
duct. — Buchheim. 

Page 178. The electors chose the Count of Luxemburg 
(Henry VII.) as King of Germany. He renewed the 
charters of liberty of the Forest States. 

Page 179, line 19. Schwyt2erland — i.e., the Forest States — as 
inhabited by men of Schwytzer blood. 

Page 192, line 10. Along the * Ledge of Fear ' — the Schifecken- 
strasse. 

Page 192, line 12. Snowdrift. The wind or dust avalanche is 
here intended. When the loose, light and fresh snow on 
the sides of the snow-peaks and elevated summits is caught 
up by a more than usually strong wind it is carried down 
to the lower levels and deposited as falling dust-clouds in 
the first sheltered spot it meets with. Such avalanches 
occur chiefly in winter, and are most dangerous on account 
of their suddenness, suffocating men and animals and 
burying them under a mountain of snow. 

P^e 192,\Jine 17. The darksome "Gate of Rocks," called 
the Umer Loch or " flole of Uri". 
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